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MUSCLE vs. MEND. 

S the fastidious boarder asked to have the butter and 
hair served on separate plates, so the squeamish 
college visitor at Commencement season might well 

demand that mind and muscle be cultivated in different 
institutions. A few years ago, the notion was very preva- 
lent that athletic training was somehow an auxiliary of 


ometry, and the boxing-gloves a promoter of Greek, and 
that the best scholars were generally identical with the 
handsome chaps who won the boat-race. Oppesed to 


this strange delusion was the well-known fact that an | 


undue proportion of the creative men of the world had 
been either physically feeble or actually deformed, like 
Lamb, Pope, Milton, Byron, Carlyle aud Stuart Mill ; 
but this seemed to be forgotten, like the other obv'ous 
consideration that the honors at competition games can- 
not be won except at the expense of hard professional 
training, and a great amount of time that must be taken 
from study. 

Now comes the venerable Dr, MeCosh, in his report to 


the Princeton trustees, and he gives us some important | 


data for a conclusion, He says: DT have before me the 
lists of students who are officers and members of foot- 
ball and baseball teams, in all twenty-seven. We now rank 
the students in groups, in all six groups, and [ find that 
no one of the twenty-seven is in the first group, that 
only two are in the second group, that .the remainder, 
with five exceptions, are in the lower half of the class, 
and fifteen are in the two lowest groups, the fifth and 
sixth.” This is a showing that will have a profound 
influence on the destiny of American colleges. It will 
create deep alarm in the minds of parents whose sons are 
now taking a college course from the physical point of 
view, and will cause a good many self-respecting under- 
graduates to reconsider a question which they have re- 
settled, More than half of the professional 
athletes of a great college are found at the very foot of 
their classes! A natural tendency to high rank as an 
athlete is fatal to high rank as a student. 

The fact is, disguise it as we may, the museular man 
is the animal man, and the high cultivation of the 
muscles tends, first, to brutality, and then to physical 
degeneracy, In drawing the portrait of Geoffrey Dela- 
mayne, Wilkie Collins described a fair specimen of his 
class—an uncultured ruffian, capable of incredible mean- 
nesses, and a sudden collapse and death. An autopsy 
showed that Robert Odlum was not even strong when he 
jumped off the Brooklyn Bridge; he was afflicted with a 
complication of diseases which resulted from the severe 
training to which he had subjected himself. The dis- 


garded as 


gusting spectacle which John L. Sullivan makes in | 


staggering about the country insulting and assaulting 
men and women who cross his drunken path, ought to 
cause a general reopening of the question of the tendency 
of “high” physical culture. 

Proper sports are promotive of health and manliness, 


and it will be extremely difficult for colleges to prevent | 


the excesses which lead to degradation, unless students 
themselves shall combine to cultivate and enforce a more 
reasonable spirit. In his revelations, Dr. MeCosh has 
done a service to the whole race of students; let other 
college presidents bring their experience to bear on 
public opinion in the same way. Young men sincerely 
wish to know what is best for them, and when the pro- 
fessional boxers, runners, ball- players and oarsmen of 
a college are generally understood to be the poorest 
students and those who are least equipped for the in- 
tellectual conflicts that they are to face, the gymnasium 
will cease to out-rank the laboratory and the class-room, 
and will resume the subordinate position from which 
it has temporarily escaped. 


GENERAL GRANT. 

HE tributes of respect, affection and reverence spon- 
4 taneously paid to the Hero of the War for the preser- 
vation of the Union, by citizens of every class, and by 
secular and religious bodies of every name, in this time of 
his severe illncss and, probably, approaching death, are 
as creditable to the spirit of the American people as they 
must be grateful to him. The bulletins announcing his 
condition from day to day are waited for with an anxiety 
which attests the sincerity of the popular interest in his 


welfare, the wish to mitigate his sufferings, and the | 


‘hoping against hope” that in some way his cruel dis- 
ease may be bafiled and his health restored. His re- 
moval from the noise and heat of the crowded city to the 
salubrious air of Mount MacGregor, near Saratoga, was 
accomplished, not indeed without fatigue, but appar- 
ently with no more deleterious result. His pluck and en- 


durance, under circumstances which would make almost 
any other man helpless, are simply phenomenal ; and not 
iess so is his modesty and self-forgetfulness at the very 
moment when, as he knows, millions are watching for his 
latest word. How many men, under such conditions, 


would yield, though unconsciously, to the weakness of 
posing and speaking for effect! Not sv our great hero, 


| 
| 


who seems neve: to be conscious that any word or act | 


of his can be of importance to the nation he has saved. 
He is facing death with a courage born of manly strength 
and Christian hope, and which no agony o¢ bodily suffer- 
ing can overcome. It will not fail him even in the last 
extremity, whether coming soon or late! 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


T is not too much to say that thus far this year there 





has been no material amelioration of the unfavorable | 
conditious which have long weighed so heavily upon the | 


world of business. The year has now nearly half ex- 
pired, and commercial interests are in the same deplor- 


: pit | able state of dullness and depression as when it began, 
mental culture; that the trapeze was a friend of trigon- 


| wold, 


It is therefore worth while to consider briefly, yet with 
some detail, the present aspect of affairs in the great 
avenues of trade, and to inquire what the future has in 
store for the commercial community. 

Money is still very plentiful ; the surplus above the 
legal reserve in the New York city banks is close upon 
sixty-two millions, and funds are obtainable at a low rate 
of interest. The rates of foreign exchange have declined 
to a point where there is no danger of large exports of 
The dullness of the export trade in merchandise 
is thus in some measure a benefit to the country at large, 
since it is well-known that financiers have expressed ap- 
prehensions that our supply of specie might become so 
reduced by an abnormal state of affairs in the great 
financial centres of Europe as to seriously interfere with 
the operations of commerce in this country. Then there 
is very little speculation in stocks. Several powerful 
cliques of speculators have heen endeavoring to advance 
the prices of certain railroad shares, but they have met 
with comparatively little success, because the great mass 


| of the public are letting Wall Street transactions severely 


alone, It is averred that a number of railroads in the 
Northwest will be enabled to greatly increase their earn- 


ings by reason of a bountiful crop of Spring wheat, and | 


that other railroads, whose receipts are likely to be 


greatly reduced by the marked decrease in the Winter 
wheat crop, will be measurably recouped by an unusu- 
ally large yield of corn, Time alone will show whether 


| these predictions are correct. 





The export trade in grain is on a very moderate scale, 
and the foreign shipments of cotton alone attract much 
attention. The demand for cotton from England, Spain 
and Russia has latterly been rather liberal, though a 
portion of the exports to England have been made by 
speculators solely with a view of influencing the course 
of prices in New York, The dry-goods trade is still very 
dull, and it was recently necessary to sell an unusually 
large quantity of flannel goods in the auction-room, there 
being no other outlet. The iron trade is stagnant. The 
employers and their operatives in some of the iron mills 
of the West are still unable to agree as to wages, and 
many iron-workers are therefore out of employment. 
The transactions, in a word, at the clearing-houses of 
all the great centres of trade are comparatively small. 
And as to the prospects for this Fall, there is just now 
nothing to indicate that there will even then be any 
marked improvement in the industrial situation. We 
may look, however, for some improvement, from the 
fact that traders in the interior hold comparatively 
small supplies of merchandise, and that confidence is 
slowly but surely being restored, after «a prolonged 
period of rest and consequent recuperation in every 
department of business, 





CHROMO BUTTER. 


ATRY farmers will not be surprised at the decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals, that the law 


| forbidding the manufacture of oleomargarine is unecon- 








stitutional, and, therefore, null and void. It could not 
be otherwise. All three Judges of the Supreme Court— 
Davis, Brady and Daniels—held the same view, but they 
confirmed the law and sent it up, so that the judgment 
of the State’s highest Court might settle it. The Legis- 
lature is obviously not competent to prohibit the manu- 
facture of any article, unless the prohibition is governed 


by a principle that applies to all manufactures. If, as is | 


generally assumed, oleomargarine, a product of the fat of 
animals, is impure and deleterious to health, let a Board 
of physicians and chemists, after due examination, so 
determine and declare, and then its manufacture and sale 
may be forbidden and prevented under the police power, 
already ample for the protection of citizens. If, on the 
other hand, they shall find that oleomargarine, while 
inferior to butter, is harmless or nutritious, its manufac- 
ture and sale cannot be prevented, though it may seri- 
ously injure the dairy interests of the State. 

But one thing can be done, and ought to be. The 
State can punish those who palm off oleomargarine for 
butter, and it ought to do so, in the interest of every con- 
sumer. Let every tub, whether butter or oleomargarine, 
stand on its own bottom. Let each be sold for exactly 
what it is. There will be bad oleomargarine put in 
the market by the side of the poor butter that we have 
always with us; each must be left to the discrimina- 
tion of customers. Purchasers should be protected, as 
far as possible, against fraud and pretense; but if it 
shall appear that oleomargarine is not actually injurious 
to health, there is no way to prevent its being bought 


places a bar upon progress and invention. 








and sold under its own name. The world is large, and 
there is room for all wholesome products. Judge Ra- 
pallo, who wrote the opinion of the Court of Appeals, 
correctly says of tis law: ‘‘ It prevents competition, and 
The sale of a 
substitute for any article of manufacture is a legitimate 
business, and, if effected without deception, cannot be 
arbitrarily suppressed.” 








CO-OPERATION, SUCCESSFUL AND 
UNSUCCESSFUL. 
} aggressors co-operative societies have of late hela 
4 important meetings at Oldham, one of the centres 
of co-operative interests. The reports of these meetings, 
which appear in the English papers, indicate the vigor 
and the prosperity of this form of industrial endeavor. 
Though productive or manufacturing co-operation has 
not obtained any firm foothold, yet distributive co-opera- 
tion is strongly established on English soil. Distributive 
co-operation has passed beyond the stage of experiment 
into the stage of permanent success. No less than seven 
hundred thousand members are enrolled as members 
of these Associations, of whom the large majority are 
heads of families, The English people are learning the 
lesson that one merchant, representing several hundred 
purchasers, can buy goods at rates cheaper than any cne 
of them representing only himself. These Associations 
report, notwithstanding the stringency of the times, large 
sales and satisfactory profits. Not a few of them are 
possessed of surplus funds of considerable amount. One 
essential fact in distributive co-operation has greatly 
contributed to its success—its refusal to give credit, and 
its ability to pay cash. It thus has no bad debts and 
secures the largest discounts. 

If the cash basis of distributive co-operation has 
seemed to aid its prosperity, the lack of this basis has 
tended to prevent the successful establishment of manu- 
facturing co-operation. Productive co-operators neces- 
sarily experience much difficulty in selling for cash. 
They are obliged at times to lock up a large part of their 
capital in stock, waiting the demands of the market. 
They are obliged, like their ordinary competitors, to run 
the risk of bad debts. They are also compelled to enter 
into competition with other manufacturers, and this com- 
petition is specially severe between the older and regular 
establishments and these ‘“‘new-light” candidates for 
commercial honors. For these and other reasons pro- 
ductive co-operation is in its day of small things, while 
distributive co-operation is vigorous and aggressive. 

In this country neither of these forms of co-operation 
has flourished. The few attempts have, while they lived, 
lived a puny life, and have usually died a speedy death. 
The reasons of this failure are manifold. One cause 
is found in the existence, in all our large cities, 
of great retail establishments. These establishments 
often embrace, under one roof, a wonderful variety of all 
those goods necessary for livelihood. By them the small 
retail dealer, whose profits are the largest, is driven out 
of trade. The volume of business is so great that the 
rate of profit may be exceedingly small, and yet a large 
aggregate gain be secured, Another reason lies in the 
fact that in the United States, more than in England, 
men capable of conducting co-operative associations pre- 
fer to be in business on their own account. Further- 
more, the American people are less careful in expendi- 
ture than the English. The American mechanic or clerk 
receives larger wages than his English brother. He, 
therefore, feels less strongly the need of making every 
penny go as far as possible. John Stuart Mill believed 
that industrial co-operation would be the final com- 
mercial basis and form of human society. The recent 
history of co-operative societies in England makes it 
evident that toward this mercantile type progress is 
being made; but that in England, and in the United 
States as well, the day is very distant when this type 
will be generally realized. 








THE STATUE OF “LIBERTY.” 


TMHE long-looked for and eagerly expected Statne of 

“Liberty ” has at last arrived, and before many 
months, there is every reason to hope, will be placed upon 
its pedestal, on Bedloe’s Island, to illumine with its torch 
the great bay at its feet, the. cities at its back, and the 
noble straits leading to the great sea beyond, which it 
faces. After al the attacks and innuendoes made upon 
Bartholdi’s motives, the fact remains that he has given to 
America the grandest conception of Liberty that the 
world has yet seen—a conception so ennobling in its 
character, so lofty and inspired in every way, as to cause 
ali else to be forgotten in its grandeur and the meaning 
it conveys. 

It is impossible to correctly judge the Statue from an 
art standpoint until it is placed upon its pedestal. Then, 
and not till then, will it be possible to know whether it is 
in harmony with its surroundings, and forms, as it shouid 
to be truly a work of art, not too prominent an object, 
but a beautiful part of the fair picture which the great 
harbor of New York presents. The adverse criticisms 
that have been passed upon the model by many artists 
and connoisseurs are worthless, for the reason that 
colossal sculpture is a branch of art by itself, dependent 
upon its adjustment to its surroundings, and only to be 
judged when placed in permanent position. We must 
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wait, therefore, for a few months at least to know whether 
we have been given a work of art or a monstrosity ; but 
it may be safely assumed that a sculptor of Bartholdi’s 
genius and reputation weighed long and carefully every 


meanwhile, the gangs of counterfeiters who, under his 
predecessors, carried on their operations practically un- 
molested, and exercising always the most exact super- 
vision over the expenditures of his department, Mr. 
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when, during his haunted sleep in the tent, Richard had im- 
aginary combats with musquitoes, and mechanically scratched 
his armor-clad shins, even the ghosts were obliged to laugh ; and 
Whe uc paused in the midst of his fight with Richmond to refresh 


1 blished hi & flici 1 himself with a draught of lager, the screaming audience voted that 
. ro as aats : » reeCoOr , . r @ 1e "Vs . . : 4 P P 
Brooks has established a record which, for efficieney and | 4.) intense realism was inconsistent with a sober interpretation of 


purity, matches that of any Government oflicial of this | shakespeare. 
generation. While he has been a Republican, he has never | | 


problem which might militate against the Statue’s effect 
before he decided upon its erection, and that the chances 
are, therefore, that it is not only a work of art, but so 


magnificent a one that it will move and inspire every 
beholder with the sentiment it embodies. For this is the 
true mission of art—to elevate, to inspire, and to fill our 
minds and hearts with higher and nobler aspirations than 
are common to creatures of clay. If the love of Lib- 


erty has led armies to battle, and has fired the soldier’s | 
heart in all ages, will not this grand Amazonian figure of | 


that same Liberty Enlightening the World, placed at the 
gateway of the metropolis of a land where she first found 
a sure abiding-place, the more inspire the dwellers in a 
land of Freedom, and bring them to a proper appreci- 
ation of the noble gift of France ?—an appreciation, alas ! 
which is as yet sadly wanting. The arrival of the Statue 
itself last week, and the ceremonies connected with its 
transfer and debarkation, aroused local enthusiasm, to be 
sure, and New York at least seemed to be sensible of the 
honor conferred upon her; but there is still compara- 
tively little interest in the matter throughout the coun- 
try. Is it jealousy of the metropolis, insensibility to the 
feeling of gratitude, or an overmastering practicality, 
which the refining influence of the Art sentiment cannot 
affect ? Whichever of these causes may be the right one, 
the fact unfortunately remains, that the United States, as 
a nation, does not receive the gift of France with that 
warm feeling of appreciation and of gratitude which a 
gift so noble in its conception, and inspired by the high 
sentiments which led to its bestowal, should command. 








THE STAR-ROUTE SWINDLERS. 
] OW the Government failed to convict of crime the 
Star-route swindlers no intelligent reader need be 
told. That they are guilty of one of the most stupendous 
and successful frauds ever practiced upon any Govern- 





been an ‘‘ offensive partisan’; on the contrary, red-hot 


partisans have sometimes made it a ground of complaint 
against him, that he would not permit his office to be used 
for political purposes. If there is any man in the public 
employment who has earned the right to be retained, 
and whose retention is demanded by every consideration 


Democrat wants his place, and the capable and fearless 
officer, Who has always been also the Christian gentle- 
” 


man, has to go.” The whisky-distillers and counter- 
feiters, who have learned to hate him with a cordial 


hatred, can well afford to hold a jubilee over the removal | 


of the man who still carries in his person the scars and 
the bullet which testify of that hate. 








PIAZZA CONVERSATIONS. 

YOUNG lady who was called upon to testify, recently, in 
4 behalf of Mrs. Daune, in the noted case before the courts, 
and who had known the defendant at Narragansett Pier for several 
Summers past, said, in answer to a question of the Referee as to 
certain remarks that had been made in regard to Dr. Daune and 
his wife, that they occurred during ‘a piazza conversation,” aid 
that she did not remember the names of the persons who made 
them. The term piazza conversation, and the evident construction 
the young lady in question placed upon it, reveals a phase of Sum- 
mer watering-place life that, as each recurring season of outing 
comes around, becomes more developed and more pernicious in 
its consequences. To piazza conversations are due much of the 
scandal, the envies and jealousies which seem to infest the 
majority of Summer resorts. Idle men and women assembled 
together in pairs or groups on Summer hotel piazzas, with lack of 
occupation, and all, as it were, members for the time being of one 
large family, soon begin to busy themselves inevitably, as it were, 
with the concerns of their associates. The most reckless state- 
ments are made, the most damaging charges brought, seemingly 


Mr. Joseru Wricut, of Glasgow, an author, and a great ad- 
mirer of Henry Ward Beecher, recently sent an umbrella as a 
present to the famous Brooklyn divine, mentioning, at the same 
time, the fact that it was a fac-simile of one sent to and accepted 


| by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Beecher sent the following genial acknow- 


ledgment: ‘* Pray accept my thanks for your kindness. If ever 


; & man needed an umbrella to shield him from a storm it is Mr. 
which should influence a Civil Service Reform Administra- 
tion, that man is Mr. James J. Brooks. But some greedy | 


Gladstone, the noblest living statesman, and I am honored in 
being joined to him in your kind remembrance and in this gift.” 

OPERATIVES and laborers have frequently been subjected to 
great wrongs in cases of the bankruptcy of their employers, or 
the passing of a corporation into the hands of a receiver. Recent 
legislation in New York State will have the effect of remedying this 
great evil, one of the Acts passed by the last Legislature provid- 
ing that, when a corporation passes into the hands of a receiver, 
the wages of the employés thereof shall be preferred to every other 
debt or claim. With the exception of insurance companies and 
banks, the law applies to all domestic corporations whatever. It is 
to be hoped that the time is not distant when every State in the 
Union will have a similar law. 





New York ought now to bestir itself and swiftly build barri- 
eades against the threatened cholera invasion this Summer. In 
some of the Spanish towns people are every day dying in scores of 
this pestilence, and the prevalent conditions are deemed favorable 
to its spread. If we do not cultivate unusual cleanliness and vigi- 
lance, we shall be in serious danger. Not only New York, but 
Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, must wake up to the impend- 
ing danger. The worst visitation of cholera that this country has 
ever known was made bygway of the Mississippi Valley, and if that 
door is left open, it will again come in. Like the flow of water and 
of air, the spread of cholera follows the lines of the least resistance. 





THE verdicts of juries are like sequences in history, not always 
the same, though resulting from similar causes. A few days ago, two 
liquor cases were tried in a town in Iowa, the evidence in each case 
being similar. One of the persons accused was fined seventy-five 
dollars, and the other, equally guilty, was acquitted. The rendering 


| 
1 
| 





ment, everybody believes ; but the criminal suits brought 
against the principal culprits, and tried at great expense, 


without fear of consequences, and if, as too rarely happens, some of wrong and foolish verdicts by juries has become such a matter 
5, , « a < =? . . . . 
person who has been injured by these reports, thus lightly set of notoriety, that no person who has given the subject any con- 


C 





have amounted to nothing. So successfully had the | 


rogues laid their plans, so ingeniously had they exe- 
cuted their devices, that they were able to baftle the 
Government at every turn, and walk out of court at last 
in shameless defiance of the law. 

Defeated in its criminal suits, the Government next 
tried its hand at compelling the rogues, by civil process, 
to disgorge some of their ill-gotten gains. Three distinct 
suits were brought against the Parkers, of Kansas, who 
were among the most successful of all the Star-con- 
tractors favored by Assistant Postmaster-general Brady. 
These cases, which the Court (Judge E. 8. Dundy, of the 
United States Kansas District) consolidated into one, 
were lately tried before a jury in Topeka. The local 
District Attorney, Hon. J. R. Hallowell, was assisted by 


George L. Douglass, an employé of the Department of | 


Justice, in Washington ; while Colonel A. S. Everest, of 
Atchison, represented the defendants. Judgment was 
claimed for $179,000, with interest from August, 1882, 
which sum, it was claimed, had been obtained by the 
defendants by fraudulent representations, concerning 
mail-routes Nos. 32,024, 29,149, and 45,103. 

In the absence of any allegation to the contrary, the 
impartiality of the court and jury may be taken for 
granted, while it is to be assumed that the counsel for the 
Government did their utmost to win a verdict. But what 
was the vesult ? ‘‘It was evident almost from the outset,” 
says the correspondent of the Kansas City Jornal, ‘ that 
the Government had only weak grounds for action, which 
became more weak as the case proceeded.” The jury 
brought in three separate verdicts for the defendants, and 
‘their decision voices the sentiment of all who heard the 
trial.” The public generally will believe, all the same, 
that when the compensation for carrying the mail from 
Venita, Indian Territory, to Las Vegas, New Mexico, was 
raged, by the process known as ‘ expedition,” from 
$6,330 to $150,591 per annum—a route on which the 
whole Post-office reveuve was but $151 per year—a fraud 
was committed by somebody. When the full report of 
the tria] comes to hand, we may be abie tosee through 
what defects of the law the perpetrators of that fraud 
have escaped all punishment. 





A CAPABLE OFFICER REMOVED. 
A WASHINGTON dispatch announces that Mr. James 


i J. Brooks, chief of the Secret Service Division of | 


the Treasury Department, has resigned his office at the 
request of Secretary Manning. The Secretary cannot, 
certainly, in demanding this resignation, have been gov- 
erned by any regard for the efficiency of this branch of 
the public service. The Secret Service Division has 
never had a more honest, courageous and conscientious 
chief than Mr. Brooks. Originally a subordinate in the 
service, he worked his way by sheer integrity and effi- 
ciency to the position which he has filled under three 
Administrations with conspicuous fidelity. Defying the 
Whisky Ring of Philadelphia, by whom his assassina- 
tion was attempted, and pursuing relentlessly the illicit 
whisky - distillers of Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
other States, until at last they have been almost every- 
where driven from the field ; mercilessly hunting down, 








afloat, calls the author to account, they very conveniently take 


refuge in the assertion that they ‘‘ really do not remember the | 


matter distinctly, and the things were said, if said, during a piazza 
conversation.”” The sooner piazza conversations are put upon the 
same plane, as far as truth and honor go, as those in the counting- 
house and parlor, the better it will be for our Summer resorts and 
their visitors, 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE English Government still remains in that state of suspended 

animation into which it was thrown by the defeat of the Liber- 
als, two weeks ago. Notwithstanding the tentative announcement 
of a Salisbury Cabinet, it is by no means certain that the Conserva- 
tives can form a Government. In 1874, Disraeli declined to do 
what Lord Salisbury must undertake if he accepts office. The Con- 
servative minority, in order to carry through a Budget of their 
own, and hold together even until the end of the session, must 
have Liberal support. Lord Salisbury asks this support in a 
negative form—the form of a pledge of the Liberals that, should 
they disapprove of the Budget scheme, they will, nevertheless, con- 
sent to let the deficit be carried over to 1886, and, by refrain- 
ing from obstruction, to allow the Conservatives all the time 
of the House of Commons during the remainder of the session. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, prefers to reserve the right of criticising 
the fiscal propositions of the Conservative Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and declines to give a pledge regarding an unseen scheme 
of finance. To make the deadlock complete, the Marquis of Salis- 


| bury announced, in the House of Lords, his decision not to allow 
| the Redistribution of Seats Bill to pass into a law until further 


consideration has been had. A very serious question had unfortun- 
ately arisen in connection with the measure. It had become known 
that the Redistribution of Seats Bill had destroyed one set of con- 
stituencies. The Marquis of Salisbury further objected to the Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill because, when passed in its present form, 
it would prevent, even in case of necessity, an appeal to the 
country before November. The negotiations between the two 
parties have proceeded through the medium of the Queen, who has 
thus had occasion to take a more active part than usual in the 
affairs of the Government of her country. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment adjourned until Tuesday of this week. Meanwhile, the post- 
ponement of Earl Spencer’s departure from Ireland appears to give 
additional color to the rumors that Lord Salisbury will give up the 
attempt to form a Government, and that the rearrangement of the 
Liberal Ministry is an event of the near future. 

The Asiatic scourge continues its march in Spain. The pro- 
vinces of Valencia, Murcia and Castellon de la Plana are at present 
the seat of the epidemic. In the former province over one liun- 
dred deaths in one day have been recorded. In Madrid, where, 
a month ago, the people were fighting against the enforcement of 
sanitary regulations, they are now parading the streets with black 
flags, protesting against the official declaration of the prevalence 
of cholera in the capital When thus combined with ignorance 
and prejudice, the epidemic is indeed hard to fight. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tas has massed nearly all his troops in Afghan-Turkestan under his 
own command, This action threatens communication between the 
Russian troops and their advanced outposts, and endangers the 
Russian troops should they move towards the Oxus Liver. 

There has been a Cabinet crisis in Italy, the Ministers resigning in 
a body owing to an unfavorable vote in the Deputics over the 


foreign estimates, At last accounts the King had not accepted the | 


resignations, 





A GENUINE Midsummer dramatic novelty was evolved at a bene- 
fit performance which took place in Boston one sultry evening last 
week. The play was “Richard III.” The novelty consisted in the 
cast, which provided for a different Richard in each of the five 
acts. When we say that in Act V. the part of the wick king was 
assumed by that irrepressible low comedian, Mr. Nat Goodwin, 
it will readily be understood that conventionality did not rule 
that part of the performance, at least. It is said that there 
were ‘‘serious moments” in Mr, Goodwin’s representation ; but 











sideration will be surprised by the fact that a jury has given a 
verdict entirely opposed to the nature of the evidence. Senti- 
mental and, possibly, sometimes mercenary considerations decide 
the character of the renderings of juries more than the evidence 
produced before them, 





Ir would have been much better if Postmaster-general Vilas 
had removed Miss Sarah Christie, Postmaster of Nyack, on the 
general ground of power to do so, than to make a charge against 
her that she had been privy to a fraud in her office, unless he 
intends to prove it. To make an allegation of dishonesty against 
anybody is a serious thing ; to bring against a lady a charge affect- 
ing her reputation, and then to decline to support it with evidence, 
is an act which will cause Mr. Cleveland’s Administration to be un- 
pleasantly characterized, if a prompt explanation be not made. 
And if the statements of Miss Christie and her friends are to 
be relied upon, no explanation is really possible, the charge 
being pronounced absolutely and utterly untrue. 


Tue President, last week, appointed Mr. Wm. L. Alden, the 
‘funny man ” of the New York Times, as Consul-general at Rome, 
and Mr. Richard H. Stoddard, the well-known poet and literary 
editor of the New York Evening Mail, as Consul at Athens, Both 
are excellent appointments. Mr, Alden has a peculiar fitness for 
the position to which he is assigned; he speaks the Italian lan- 
guage fluently, is familiar with Italian life and customs, having in 
two visits to the country closely studied the people and their 
habits, and he is withal, in point of character and education, in 
every way worthy of the dignity to which he is elevated. Mr. 
Stoddard’s scholarly tastes and acquirements, joined to his large 
knowledge of affairs, peculiarly qualify him for the position of 
American representative at the seat of ancient culture, and the city 
which still ranks as one of the most interesting in the world. 





An excess of adipose tissue is to be considered henceforth a dis- 
qualification for service on the police-force of Brooklyn, Next 
month the policemen are to be subjected to an examination, and 
all who are so unfortunate as to measure more than forty-five 
inches around the waist will be dismissed from the force. Doubtless 
this proposed action by the Police Commissioners of Brooklyn will 
create great uncasiness among the fat member: oi the force, and 
it does not require an active fancy to picture we look of dismay 
with which the officers protuberant in tle epigastric regions will 
scan the tape-line that shows his abdominal measurement ever so 
little beyond the standard, With what eagerness will he adopt 
every possible depletory expedient—spare diet, less beer and more 
exercise—until the official tape circles his rotund waist ! 





WERE human veneration only paid to those benefactors of the 
race who were actuated by pure motives, it is to be feared that the 
Pantheon of our theophilanthropists would be far from over- 
crowded. Motives bless or curse the act, whether it is endowing 
a college or ostentatiously bestowing charity upon a beggar. The 
desire to be regarded, rather than to be, is the blot upon the char- 


; acter of many who stand high in the estimation of their fellow-men 


as givers. Recently, an illustrative case occurred in a neighbor- 
ing city, in which the wife of a wealthy grocer displayed the weak- 
ness of a desire to appear charitable ; but, differently from others 
who are willing to pay for the reputation, she not only desired to 
gain it without cost, but would have it and make money as well as 
reputation. A juvenile party was held at her ho.se, in which un- 
usual prominence was given to her two sons in the entertainment. 
The proceeds of the party were used in the purchase of various 
articles from her husband's store, which articles were then donated 
to an Orphan’s Home. The fact was duly published, and the gro- 
ceryman’s wife was looked upon by her neighbors as if she were 
the very embodiment of charity and sympathy. The directress of 
the Home does not, however, so regard her, as she thinks that 
damaged and unsalable ffour and potatoes are a poor foundation 
upon which to rear a charitable superstructure, It is quite certain 
that this is not an isolated case, but that thousands are animated 
by similar motives in acting the rdle of the pseudo-charitable. 
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BANNER-DAY AT LEIHIGH. 

HE Graduating Class of Lehigh University, 
at Bethlehem, Pa., varied the stereotyped 
exercises of Commencement Week by a series 
of burlesque ceremonies which made Banner-day 
(Tuesday, the 16th instant) an occasion of great 
hilarity. Some of the features of this college 
extravaganza, sympathetically sketched by a staff 





President, a new custodian for the rattle-box was 
elected, by the throwing of cyclopean dice from 
a sugar-barrel. The rattle—it was of sheet-iron, 
and about the size of a nail-keg—was then 
formally presented to the custodian, with in- 
structions to give it over to the first member of 
the class to get married; but to guard his trust 
carefully, and only to deliver it upon the written 
affidavit of three witnesses and the clergyman 
who performed the ceremony. After a little more 
music had been endured, the traditional ivy was 
planted. Two men with spades set out a tiny, 
forlorn sprig of ivy, with one leaf at the tip, at 
the foot of a huge fan-shaped trellis seventeen 




















artist, have furnished «material for an enter- 
taining group of pictures on this page. 

A large platform had been erected on the 
campus, Hither marched the Senior Class, bear- 
ing its silken banner: while a multitude of 
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PENNSYLVANTA.— HUMOROUS FEATURES OF ‘f BANNER-DAY” AT LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, BETHLEHEM, JUNE 16TH. 


students and townspeople followed and grouped 
themselves about on the grass. It was evident 
that something extraordinary was about to take 
place, for a conspicuous placard bore the re- 
quest, ‘‘ The audience will please not mob the 
ofchestra,” and an immense tub filled with old 
bones, horse-hair and gum shoes, and labeled 
‘*Hash,” occupied the centre of the stage. An 
‘‘Orchestrio Italiano” was conspicuous on the 
programme, but when the time came for the 
overture of ‘‘ Macaroni di Pigginini,” no musi- 
cians were visible. The conductor waved his 
baton, when suddenly from behind the scenes 
burst the tremendous discord of three hand- 
organs and a street-piano, each playing a dif- 
ferent tune, “After an address by the Class 
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seen prettily dispersed over its soft emerald turf, 
Upon nearer approach, these supposed sheep are 
found to be tents, each of which is inhabited 
by two soldiers ; for this is the State Camp of 
Instruction, where the regiments go by turns 
during the Summer season to obtain a pleasanter 
experience of outdoor life than would be afforded 
them by the exigencies of actual warfare, 

Last week, the Twenty-third, N. G. 8. N. Y., 
Brooklyn’s crack regiment, over five hundred 
strong, held possession of the camp, to which 
they attracted the usual supplementary army of 
visitors, This week the ground is occupied by 
the Seventh Regiment. of New York city. 
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agreeable to the participants, coming in from the 
keen, appetizing air. At the sound of the dinner- 
tocsin, the colonel gives the order to ‘ Uncover !” 
whereupon each soldier removes his head-gear, 
and, clutching it in his right hand, presses it to 
his manly bosom just four and one-half inches 
above the heart, while the companies march in 
single file to the tables. 

The reveille is sounded at five o’clock in the 
morning, and the ‘‘turning-in” tattoo at 10:30 
p.m. The long day and evening intervening be- 
tween these two signals are filled with duties and 
diversions —the latter perhaps preponderating. 
One of the minor but inevitable duties is that of 
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FROM SKETCHES BY ©. UPHAM 


feet high ; while a diminutive student, bearing 
a forty-gallon watering-pot, deluged the sickly 
plant with water. Exercises of a more serious 
character followed in the chapel, where the 
class banner was hung upon the wall beside the 
emblems of former classes. 


THE STATE CAMP AT PEEKSKILL. 
JEEKSKILL is forty-two miles north of New 
York, and Roa Hook is two miles above 
Peekskill. Roa Hook is a long plateau of billowy 
green, overlooking the MNudson River from the 
eastern bank, just below the Highlands. From a 
distance it appears to be the pasture of a large 
flock of preternaturally whité sheep, which are 





Life at the Peekskill encampment offers but 
little suggestion of ‘‘roughing it,” although 
regulated upon a basis of almost © Spartan 
simplicity. The tents are arranged in streets, 
one for each company. Two men are assigned 
to each tent, and the Quartermaster supplies 
them with two cots, four blankets, a pail, two 
basins, two cups, and one candlestick. A gun 
serves as a clothes-rack, To every company there 
arc a rake, two brooms, a shovel and a wheelbar- 
row. Looking-glasses are extra. The tents are 
the common wall-tent, with plank flooring, thus 
bidding defiance to chills and rheumatism. Meals 
are prepared by ten cooks, and served by about 
seventy waiters, in a large wooden pavilion, The 
march to mess is as peculiar as doubtless it is 








daily putting the camp in order. Each compan 
has to form itself into a rotary street-cleaning bu 
reau for its own reservation, and it is considered 
quite interesting to see some dainty-fingered ban 
clerk, or some millionaire’s son, who never did 
day’s manual labor in his life, picking up cigarg} 
butts or trundling a wheelbarrow in the broilingg 
sun. There are plenty of drills and parades inf 
the regulation routine of the camp ; but in add 
tion to these the ‘‘ boys” indulge in an occasion 
mock review by the light of the mellow tallo 
dip stuck in a tin basin, carrying uncow 
weapons and banners, and sending up strang 
sounds to the echoes among the hills, Prank 
individual and‘concerted, follow one another i 
uninterrupted succession, The most necess 
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articles of personal apparel and camp furni- , 


ture have a way of getting themselves hoisted to 
the top of the flagpole ; and it is perhaps pardon- 
able if their untimely disappearance causes even 
a gallant officer from the City of Churches to 
thrust his head through the top of his tent and 
make impious aliusions toSheol. At night, when 


the tents are illuminated, and the band plays | 


under the stars, the camp is seen in its most 
charming and picturesque aspect—unless it be 
the decline of the golden Summer afternoon, when 
the grassy platean becomes a vast ‘flirtation 
walk,” and dainty dresses flutter beside martial 
uniforms, as their wearers saunter beneath the 
trees and gaze out across the glistening Hudson, 

Such are a few of the thousand gry and 
— reminiscences brought home by the meim 
vers of the several regiments which, one after 
another, go to pass a week or two of Summer 
weather at Roa Hook. 





UP A TREE. 
id I should live to be as old as Enoeh’s oldest 
son 
Methuselah was old enough, as generations run 
I never shall forget the day IT sat up in a tree, 
And heard two lovely girls converse about them 
selves and me, 


I thought that I had 
with each, 

Believing one would keep my vows beyond the 
other’s reach ; 

But while they talked, I felt that in 
coquetry 

Those girls were competent to give some useful 
points to me. 


flirted most outrageously 


leceit: and 


My sugar-coated compliments, that onee had 
seemed so pat, 

When quoted with derisive 
rather flat ; 

And when they told of their replies, they clapped 
their hands in glee, 

Because they had so easily contrived to hoodwink 
me, 


laughter sounded 


My flirting days were over long before those girls 
were wed, 

But, if Tlive and prosper until after they are dead, 

I never can forget the day [ sat up in a tree, 

And heard the heartless creatures make such 
horrid sport of me. A.M.E 


A SECRET ALLIANCE. 
By FRANCES B. Currir. 


PPVUE ladies at the Hotel a Elite had made Mr. 
Allan Fortescue the subject of a long and 
solemn debate, and the result was that he 

had been unanimously voted a singularly bad 

husband, True, he was not positively vicious, 

He did not come home the worse for strong drink 


and break his furniture, or abuse his baby, He | 
might have had a taste for such depraved amuse- | 


ments, but he had not the conveniences, i.e., he 
had no furniture of his own, for he lived at an 
hotel, and he had no baby. 

Mr. Allan Fortescue did not look like a hardened 
sinner, but appearances are often deceiving. He 


was thirty-four years old, tall and well-propor- | 


tioned. He possessed a pair of deep gray eyes, a 
weli-shaped head, and bright brown hair and 
beard. 
lain in the play—that dark, sinister individual, 
with shifting eyes and stealthy movements, Mr. 
Fortesene was light-complexioned, he looked you 
coolly and steadily in the face, he did not wear #& 
cloak or carry a dagger, and he had a firm, strong 
tread that awakened everybody in the hotel at 
three o clock every morning. 

There was the rub, and there the mystery that 
started all the old ladies talkin; at once, and had 
drained all the charming color from poor dear 
Mrs. Fortescue’s pretty face. 

What right had any married man to absent 
himself from home until three o'clock in the 
morning ? 
the time he spent away from his wife? These 
were questions which occupied the attention of 
gossips at the Hotel d’Elite. They said his ab- 
fence was dangerous to his wife. Unscrupulous 
men were always ready to pay attention to women 
who are neglected by their husbands ; and even 
so select a resort as the Hotel d’Elite had its black 
sheep—as witness, Mr, Allan Fortescue. 

If he had been a policeman, or a detective, or a 
night-watchman, or a fireman, his absence might 
have been excused, but he was nothing of the 
sort. He was a rich lawyer. The old ladies 
therefore agreed that he staid away only to 
gratify his wicked pleasure, and a few of the 
men looked at Mrs. Fortescue and declared it 
was ‘fa confounded shame.” 

But while Allan Fortescue was totally con- 


He was not at all lke the orthodox vil- | 


Where did he go, and how did he pass } 


demned by certain ladies who had not the bad | 


fortune to be either his wife or his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Fortescue remained very reticent concerning 
his conduct. If it mortified her to remember that 
her husband had not spent an evening in her 
society for several weeks, she at least gave no 
evidence of her feeling. What she suffered she 


} endured in silence, believing that her trouble was 


one which concerned her and her husband alone. 
She remonstrated with him (what wife would not 
remonstrate ?) but to no avail. As sure as the 
clock struck nine, he left her, saying only that 
he would be out late, and that she must on no 
account wait up for his arrival. When she asked 


| you and your pursuits?” 


what business kept him from home, he answered | 


evasively that a lawyer had no right to divulge | 


his secrets. She had at first been satisfied with 
this meagre explanation, but later she grew rest- 
less. Her husband's circumstances were such 
that he was not compelled to.take undesirable 
eases, and she thought it wrong for him to engage 
in any business which would necessitate his con- 
tinued absence from her. When he left her on 
Sunday, as on other evenings, she became seri- 
ously distressed, and told him on his return that 
no business transacted on the Sabbath could be 
creditable. She began to wonder whether it was 
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really business or pleasure to which he was giving 
his attention. 


She was but twenty-three years old, and had | 


been married a year. She had no theories about 
the “‘ management ” of a husband, and it must be 
confessed that she was sorely perplexed to know 
what course she should pursue, She had no con- 
fidente and no advisers, For a minute only she 
thought of writing to her mother and seeking her 
advice, but she put that plan aside as impractic- 
able. Her mother was an hysterical creature, 
whose mind had been poisoned by a steady diet 
of French novels, Mrs. Curtiss (for such was her 
name) was a peevish woman, with an insatiable 
fondness for anything romantic or sensational. 
Her husband had at his death left her a comfort- 
able income, so that she had no cares to divert her 
mind to anything practical. She was, therefore, 
no fit counselor for such a woman as Mrs, For- 
tescue, The latter was wiser in her generation 
than her mother. 

Mrs. Fortescne was too sensible to make any 
appeal to her mother’s sympathy. She knew too 
well that Mrs. Curtiss had none to waste on such 
every-day people as walk the earth. She would 
shed floods of tears over the sorrows of the Lady 
Delancie-Amour, whose stern parent confined her 
hero-lover in a dungeon-cell, and tried to force 
her to marry the vulgar Baron Von Money-Bags. 
Mrs. Curtiss couid weep her heart out over such 
a touching literary situation, but she had no sym- 
pathy to waste over an unromantic daughter and 
her very prosaic husband. Indeed, she had not 
taken the trouble to write to Mrs. Fortescue for 
a month or more. Now that her only child was 


safely married to a man who, though not a hero, | 


was at least eligible, Mrs. Curtiss considered her 
maternal duties were at an end, 


To such a mother Jeannette Fortescue could not | 


appeal, 
fluence her husband, Tn other matters he had 
always been considerate of her, and she hoped he 
would be kind to her when he realized how anx- 
ious he was making her. One evening, when a 
“hop” was to be given at the Hotel d’Elite she 
eptered her husband's room an hour before his 
usnal exit. She wore her ball-dress, 

She was not a woman who was likely to suffer 
from negleet. Women as beautiful as Jeannette 
Fortescue have an acknowledged advantage over 
their plainer sisters, 
a sweet, mobile month, dark, luxuriant hair and 
a graceful, well-rounded figure. But there was a 
charm in her manner which overrnled even her 
beauty. Her intuitions were wonderfully keen, 
her sympathy quick, and her womanly tact was 
faultless, It was astonishing that, after a vear of 
companionship with such a woman, her husband 
could do without her society. 

*T see you are not dressed for the ball,” she 
said, ‘T have been more expeditious than you.” 

Her husband looked at her with a little show 
of annoyance, He knew that her remark was a 
**feeler,” calculated to draw him out and to make 
him tell whether he meant to be her escort that 
night, or to go out upon his usual mysterious 
mission, 

“T cannot attend the hop to-night,” he said. 

In spite of her self-repression, her face betrayed 
her disappointment. She had hoped her pretty 
costume might tempt him to bear her company. 
In her feminine judgment it seemed only natural 
that he should want to be with her, and to intro- 
duce her to some of his friends whom she had not 
met, while she was looking so uncommonly well! 

“T need your escort,” she said, endeavoring 
to speak composedly. ‘I cannot attend a ball 
alone.” ; 

“You ean attend it in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowen. They will take the best of care of 
you.” 

He took out his watch, looked at the time, 
and shut it witha snap. To her jealous faney it 
seemed as though he was impatient to be off. His 
action caused her to speak more sharply than she 
had previously spoken. 

“T will not attend the ball with any one but 
you. People here have noticed that lately we are 
never together, and T believe we are the subject of 
much gossip. In future I do not intend to go 
about while people whisper that my husband is 
never scen with nai 

The frown on his face deepened. 

“T cannot help what a parcel of old women say 
of me,” ‘he said, ‘‘and you ought to have too 
much good sense to care for such idle talk. I 
have no time for balls.” 

‘* But why have you not ?” she asked. She still 
clung to the belief that he had some good reason 
for his absences from home if he would only give 
them. ‘Weare rich, Allan. You do not need to 
work both day and night. Why do you take a 
ease that forces you to give up all social and 
domestic pleasures ?” 

“Thave told you repeatedly that I cannot explain 
this business,” he said, coldly. ‘* We have been 
married a year, Jeannette, and in that time you 
should have gained more confidence in me than 
you seem to possess, Ihave told you it is neces- 
rary that I shall attend to certain matters at 
night, and that I cannot give you other particu- 
lars. That ought to be enough for a sensible 
woman to know.” 

*“Do you wish me to abandon all interest in 
She stood beside his 
desk, her hand resting on a book which served as 
a weight to keep his papers from flying out of 
the window. “TI know that no man living could 
endure such long hours of labor as yours without 
ultimately breaking down. Do you thiak I can be 
indifferent to the change in you? For weeks you 
have not sought your bed until nearly daybreak, 
and you have grown worr and haggard in conse- 
quence. Am I to schoo! myself to be indifferent 
to your health 2” 

‘I do not think my health is suffering,” he 
said, more kindly. 


He arose to go, It was earlier than he usually 


She had warm, brown eyes, } 


She decided instead to try again to in- | 





| and had not gone down with Mrs. Bowen ? 





went away, but he expected to be home earlier , 
than usual. He bent down to kiss his wife 
good-by, when he noticed a change in her, The 
color had left her face, and her eyes shone with 
a dangerous light. She passively allowed him to 
kiss her, but she did not return his caress, 

“Don’t give up the ball because I cannot be 
present,” he adjured her, ‘Try to be happy, 
Jeannette, and not to worry about me.” 

“T shall no doubt be very happy,” she an- 
swered, with a little langh that somehow grated 
on his nerves, ‘‘and I shall not think of you 
at all.” 

‘You women are extremists always,” he said. 
‘““A moment ago you were suffering with anx- 
iety — now you declare you will not give me a 
thought !” | 

She made no answer, but strolled ont upon the | 
balcony. He gathered his papers together, and 
locked them in his desk and went away. When he | 
was outside he looked up and saw his wife stiil | 
standing on the balcony. He waved his hand to 
her, but she did not appear to see him. After- 
wards he had canse to remember how she had 
looked as she stood there in her quaint yellow 
gown, with the dull red roses in her breast, 

When her husband was out of sight she re- 
turned to his room, and seated herself at his 
desk. The sudden change in her had not been 
without a cause, While she and her husband had 
been talking, she had carelessly raised a book 
upon which her hand had rested. Under the | 
book had lain a pile of open letters. The upper 
one was written in German. Mrs, Fortescue could 
not speak the language, but, when a schoolgirl, | 
she had studied enough to translate it very slowly. | 
She had no intention of reading anything that did 
not belong to her, but her eye had been canght by 
this German letter, and she had involuntarily 
translated a few words of what it contained. 

She had realized that it was from a woman, and 
was expressive of affection. Mr. Fortescue did 
not know that his wife could read a word of Ger- 
man, and this had doubtless made him careless. 
Now she sat dry-eyed and miserable, thinking of 
what she had read. Until she saw that letter she 
had never once surmised that her husband’s ab- 
sence from home was caused by a woman, Now 
she knew that there was a “ woman in the case.” 

She buried her face in her hands and tried to 
collect her thoughts. The ball down-stairs had | 
begnn, and the gay music, floating upwards 
through the open windows, seemed mocking at 
her misery. Mrs. Bowen knocked at her boudoir 
door to inquire if she was going down to the ball- 
room, but she did not hear the knock. Poor Jean- | 
nette Fortescue was deaf to all human sounds. 

The letter was signed by ‘‘ Marie Hertzfeldt.” 
The name was anfamiliar to Mrs, Fortescue, and 
she was certain her husband had never men- 
tioned it in her presence. His reticence only 
made matters look worse. If he had not been 
ashamed of the woman's acquaintance he would 
have mentioned her. 

Mrs. Fortesene had never handled any of her 
husband's private papers, She had never inten- 
tionally read a line not meant for her eves; but | 
she decided to read all of Marie Hertzfeldt’s 
letter. In her terrible mental agony she saw 
nothing wrong in this—nothing of which she 
should be ashamed. She was wondering if it 
would be possible for her to find a key to fit her 
husband's desk, when she discovered that he had 
forgotten to take his with him, and had left it in 
the lock, With unerring instinct she found the 
letter at once. It was hard work for her to trans- 
late it, for her nervous excitement deterred her 
memory, but she succeeded at last. 

“My dear Allan,” the letter said. ‘I am the 
most wretched of women. You must come to see 
me earlier to-night than usual, or I shall go mad. 
Be careful not to let my husband suspect your visit 
to-night. He believes you are going to get me out 
of his reach, and he threatens to kill von. For my 
sake, dear Allan, do be careful. Think of my 
awful suffering if you came to harm through 
your devotion to me. My husband's conduct is 
monstrous. I would have died if I had not been 
sustained by your unfailing love and sympathy. I 
will look for you one hour earlier than usual. 

‘Yours until death, 
‘* Marre HERTZFELDT.” 








The ball down-stairs went on. None of the gay 
dancers dreamed that a woman just above them 
was nearly crazed with grief. They wondered 
where Jeannette Fortescue had gone, and why 
her little feet were not dancing. They little 
dreamed that all the music had been stricken ont 
of her life, and that, with bowed head and agon- | 
ized face, she was wondering how she could ever 
take up the cruel burden of her life. God help 
you, poor Jeannette Fortescue, and help every 
unloved, dishonored, suffering wife ! 

* * * * * * 


When Mr. Fortescue returned that night he did 
not awaken any of the nervous old ladies at the 
Hotel d’ Elite. He came home so much earlier than 
usual that none of the old ladies were yet tucked 
in their beds. The ball was at its height, and 
he glanced iuto the ballroom in quest of his wife. 
If Jeannette was there he would don his evening | 
dress as quickly as possible and have a waltz with 
her before the ball was closed. But Jeannette was 
not there. Could it be that she had kept her word 


He had something serious to tell her, and he 
would be glad to be alone with her. He ran up- 
stairs, looked into her boudoir, and, finding it va- 
cant, passed into the sleeping-room. It was dark, 
and he reflected that she must have grown tired of 
dancing and gone to sleep. If such was the case, 
it would be kinder in him not to awaken her. His 
news would doubtless excite her and make her 
restless, 

He was going out of the room when he was 
struck by the profound silence that pervaded it. 
It had an indescribable sense of emptiness. He 
turned up the light, and discovered that his wife 
was not there! He went into his own private 
apartment, where he found a letter addressed in 





| stroyed herself ? 


| wagging. 


| at me. 


| only son of a baron, 


her handwriting. He snatched it up, with a sud- 
den fear in his mind that his wife had left him. 
But he reassured himself at once, saying that 
Jeannette was so true, so good, and so loving, 
that she could not do anything so unprincipled. 
Then a shade of gray crept over his face as the 
letter from Marie Hertzfeldt fell out of the en- 
velope. His wife had inclosed it with one from 
herself. The latter he read, breathing hard mean- 
while, and with the veins in his temple swollen 
almost to bursting. 

“While I stood beside your desk to-night,” 
Jeannette had written, *‘I involuntarily trans- 
lated the last words of the letter I inclose. It was 
some minutes before I realized their full signifi- 


| cance. My habit of believing you innocent of 


wrong made me slow of comprehension. Later I 
found the key in your desk, and I took out the 
letter and read it all. I do not pretend that the 
key was a temptation to me. When I suspected 
your treachery I determined to know the worst. I 
would have obtained that letter if I had been 
compelled to blow open your desk with gun- 
powder. When you reflect upon your own con- 
duct you will hesitate to call my action dishonor- 
able. 

‘*The woman asks you to visit her an hour earlier 
than usual, Her request implies that your visits 
to her have been ‘usual.’ You pretended to-night 
that a business engagement made it impossible 
for you to bear me company, yet you went out an 
hour earlier than usual as this woman required. I 
will not repeat her brazen reference to your 
mutual affection, I have told you enough to 
prove that I am a better German scholar than 
you supposed. 

“T will not waste time in denouncing your 
conduct. I shall only pray that I may never 
see your face again, JEANNETTE CuRTISS.” 


She had signed her maiden name, determining 


| never to acknowledge him as her husband again. 


Where had she gone ? 

For an instant his heart stood still, as a question 
forced itself upon his mind: Could she have de- 
He thought of her as she had 
looked when he saw her last, and he breathed 
more freely. A woman with such a face as hers 
could never commit an act so terrible. 

Where should he look for her? He forgot her 
scathing contempt for him; he forgot Marie 
Hertzfeldt and the breach she had made between 
him and his wife ; he only thought of Jeannette, 
his blithesome bride, who had loved him, and who 
had left him. 

She had taken her maid with her, He dared 
not make inquiry at the ‘* Hotel d’Elite ” concern- 
ing the direction they had taken, for he feared 
his question might set the tongues of the gossips 
He remembered that when his wife had 
last heard from her mother the latter was stopping 
at the Parker House in Boston, and he thought it 
probable that Jeannette would go there to be with 
her mother. Acting on this belief, he started at 
once for Boston, and arrived at the Parker House 
on the following morning. When he looked at 
the register he found that both his wife and her 
mother were at the hotel. 

He sent a note up to Mrs, Curtiss, telling her 


| that he needed her assistance in a painful matter. 


‘*My wife is here,’” he wrote, ‘‘and is offended 
She will doubtless refuse to see me. For 
her sake as well as mine, manage to let me see her 
alone. Can you not induce her to come into your 


,8itting-room and let me surprise her there ?” 


Mrs. Curtiss was a silly woman, who revelled in 
anything like sensationalism. If there was a 
quarrel between these young people, it would give 
her pleasure to have a hand in it, even in the tame 
réle of peacemaker. She inveigled her daughter 
into her room and left her there. 

When Allan entered, his wife did not look up, 
for she supposed her mother had returned. Her 
husband was shocked at her pallor and by the 
deep sadness in her lovely face. As he approached 
her she glanced up, and, secing him, sprang to 
her feet, crying, ‘Allan!’ Then she grew cold, 
and, regaining her self-possession, asked why he 
was there, since she wished never to see him. 

He did not come any nearer, but stood looking 
at her white face and compressed lips, while he 
answered : 

“T have come to disabuse your mind of a griev- 
ous mistake, and to take you home with me.” 

She made no reply, but he could see that she 
was listening. 

‘“‘You know a little of Marie Hertzfeldt, and I 
am going to tell you more.” 

She essayed to tell him that she already knew 
enough of the woman, but her dry lips refused to 
articulate. 

“One month ago,” he continued, ‘‘ she was 
secretly married. She is an American, but she 
married a German, who claimed that he was the 
He said his marriage must 
be kept a secret from his family, because they 
would never forgive him for marrying outside of 
the German nobility. His father, he said, was 
very old, and could not possibly live for many 
months. It was, therefore, agreed that the newly 
married pair should live incognito until the old 


| baron died, lest by displeasing him the son should 


lose part of his inheritance. 

‘* Marie agreed to this arrangement, because she 
had a morbid sentiment for anything mysterious 
or romantic, but in a week or two she became sus- 
picious that her husband was an adventurer, and 
had deceived her. He-began to spend her money 
recklessly, and to drink more liquor than was 
good for him. They were stopping ten miles from 
the Hotel d'Elite, and she sent for me, and asked 
me to look up her husband's antecedents. I told 
her I was morally certain that he was an impostor, 
but she flatly refused to leave him until his vil- 
lainy was fully proved. She still clung to the 
hope that she had married a genuine nobleman, 
and would one day be called * Baroness.* 

‘‘Before I could get the information about 
Hertzfeldt that I needed, his wife was taken very 
ill, At one time I feared her life was in danger. 
Her husband staid away from her all day, but 
came home every night in a state of beastly intoxi- 
cation. While in this condition he was often 
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violent, and threatened to kill her. She begged 
that he should not be arrested, and her extreme 
agitation was so dangerous to her that I was 
obliged to comply with her wishes. 

“Twas afraid that sometime in his drunken 
fury he would take her life, and every night I 
went to see that beast safe in his bed and asleep, 
Once asleep, and his wife’s safety was assured for 
the night. He slept profoundly, almost reaching 
a state of coma, after each debuuch. I went again 
each morning and saw him safely out of the hotel. 
After his wife regained her health I continued 
this practice, for I believed it would not be wise 
to have him arrested until we knew the worst of 
him. 

‘Yesterday I received enough proof of his ras- 
cality to send him to Sing Sing. His name is as- 
sumed ; his father is a butcher instead of a baron, 
and the son is a professional thief. When his wife 
learned these facts she determined to leave him. 
She believed he suspected her intention, and that 
he would attack me for aiding her to escape- 
She did not know that I already had him safe 
behind prison-bars. 

**You wonder at my interest in this woman, 
whom you do not know. You do know her, 
Jeannette! Think who it is that has sacrificed 
every duty to her maudlin sentiment, and you 
will know who Marie Hertzfeldt is.” 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

**Oh, Allan! Iknow, I know! It is my wretched 
mother !” 

‘‘Yes,” he said, more gently, for her grief was 
painful to him. ‘The letter you read was from 
your mother. She wrote in German, so that you 
might not recognize her writing if the letter fell 
into your hands, Neither she nor I believed you 
could translate it, and we knew the name Hertz- 
feldt was strange to you. Your mother was 
ashamed to have you know her folly. She begged 
me not to tell you of her marriage until the man’s 
character was fully investigated. Up to the last 
she hoped I would learn something to his credit. 
Her shame, her sorrow, her humiliation were so 
pitiful, that I promised to keep her secret until 
to-day.” 

She was weeping convulsively, all her coldness 
and resentment having vanished. She clung to 
him, asking, brokenly, if he would ever forgive 
her. 

He drew her close to his heart, kissed her loy- 
ingly, and answered, generously : 

‘*My wife, we will forgive each other !” 


“LIBERTY’S” WELCOME. 


HE great home-event of last week was the 
long - expected arrival of Bartholdi’s statue, 
“Liberty Enlightening the World ’— France's 
magnificent gift to the American Republic. After 
a leisurely trip of twenty-five days, the French 
transport steamer Jsére, with the parts of the 
statue packed in her hold, dropped anchor off 
Sandy Hook on Wednesday morning, the 17th 
instant. The news was instantly flashed to the 
city, and numerous visitors, unable to await the 
distinguished visitors’ formal entrance into the 
harbor, sailed down the bay to pay their respects, 
The [sere is one of six transports in the French 
navy which are employed in transporting materials 
and munitions of war from one port to another, 
She is at present unarmed, save for two small 
brass pieces, mounted respectively on the forward 
and poop decks, Last year she went to Tonquin. 
She was painted white for this service, so as to 
better protect her iron sides from the fierce sun 
of tropical latitudes, She is of 1,000 tons burden, 
and 1,350 displacement. 


The statue weighs by dead weight 222 tons, and | 
. SD 


by measurement 700 tons. The packages into 
which it is separated average from 150 pounds to 
three tons each, and were so securely packed that 
not the slightest damage resulted from the rough 
passage across the Atlantic. There are 214 cases, 
made just large enongh to go through the hatch- 
ways of the Jsére. The main portions lay amid- 
ships. The huge crown of the statue, boxed up 
below the midship hatchway, extended in a great 
semi-circle sixty feet from end to end, each side 
twenty feet long, and about the width of the ves- 
sel. The metal composing it is very light, scarcely 
an eighth of an inch in thickness. In one case 
were the nose, eyes and mouth of the statue ; in 
another the eyebrows and forehead. The iron 
girders, which are to brace the statue inside, were 
in the front of the main hold. The left ear, some 
pieces of hair and the crown of the scalp were in 
a case ten by twenty feet in dimensions, while au- 
other eight feet long had one of the curls to de- 
pend from the great statue’s head upon one of 
the cheeks, 

On Friday occurred the formal reception of the 
Tscre, the naval parade in the harbor, and. the 
procession up Broadway. The day was bright, 
and, decoration being universal, the city pre- 
sented a beautiful appearance. Flags fluttered 
from thousands of tall poles. The Broadway 
store-fronts presented a continuous line of brill- 
iant bunting on either side. Everywhere the Tri- 
color and the Stars and Stripes were blended, and 
the emblazoned arms of the Frenth Republic were 
hung out conspicuously on the fagade of the City 
Hali. A holiday crowd thronged the streets, 
which by noon becaine almost impassable. 

Meanwhile, the harbor and lower bay fairly 
swarmed with craft of all kind, from men-of-war 
to tiny canoes ; and not one was without its flag 
or lines of flags. At ten o’clock the United States 
naval vessels, which were to escort the Jsére, the 
fleets of the American Yacht Club, and the citi- 
zens flotilla, steamed down the Narrows. Thor- 
sands of smaller vessels and pleasure-boats formed 
in line, and, amid the booming of cannon from the 


war-ships and the adjacent forts, the great naval | 
The Isére | 


reception to the French ship began, 
was in the centre of the fleet, surrounded by flag- 
ships and wuar-vessels, First in the procession 
came the United States steamer Dispatch, with 
Secretary Whitney, Commodore Chandler and 
staff, followed by the Powhatan, Omaha and Alii- 
ance, Then the French flagship Le Flore, stream- 
ing the Tricolor and Stars and Stripes, preceded 
the Jsére. Behind, and on each side, were the 
vessels of the American Yacht Club, and countless 
leasure-boats thronged with spectators, Various 
fends of music, after the booming of cannonry 
died away, began to play patriotic airs, whic 
sounded stirringly over the waters. The Isere 
was exceedingly picturesque with her bright white 
sides, her black, gold-trimmed boats and lofty 
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masts, trimmed with a hundred bright-colored 
flags. At 12:15 the Jsére rounded Bedloe’s Island 
and cast anchor not three hundred feet from 
the spot on which her burden will repose. The 
guns from Bedloe’s Island crashed with a deaf- 
ening noise. Fort William replied with rapid and 
heavy firing. The Minnesota joined in the noise, 
A hundred steam-whistles shrieked, and ten thou- 
sand people waved handkerchiefs and flags. 

The ferryboat Atlantic, with the Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen on board, transferred the 
French guests from the Isére to Pier 1, North River, 
where the procession was immediately formed and 
started up Broadway. Atthe head marched a squad 
of mounted police, followed by Superintendent 
Murray and Inspector Steers. Brigadier-general 
Louis Fitzgerald and staff headed the military 
yarade, which was made up as follows : Sixty-ninth 
we nadir and band, numbering about 750 men ; 
Seventy-first Regiment, with band, numbering 
about 450 men ; the Twelfth Regiment and band, 
numbering about 400 men. Colonel George D. 
Scott, the marshal of the day, with his aides, and 
Captain J. O. Johnson, headed the civilian part 
of the procession, followed by the Wadsworth 
Post Fife and Drum Corps, heading a long double 
line of carriages containing members of the Board 
of Aldermen, members of the American Com- 
mittee, representatives oi the Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc. ‘The Grenadiers Rochambeau and the 
Garde Lafayette acted as Guard of Honor to Ad- 
miral Lacombe, Captain De Saune, and other 
French naval officers, Mayor Grace, President 
Sanger, the French Consul, and Vice-consul in 
carriages, and were followed by Conterno’s Band, 
at the head of delegations from the several 
French societies. A dense crowd packed Broad- 
way along the entire route of the procession, 
which was greeted with continuous cheers. At 
the City Hall the military formed on the plaza 
and saluted as the guests passed into the building 
by the main entrance. 

The interior of the municipal building pre- 
sented an attractive sight. In the Governor's 
Room was an elaborate luncheon, and the tables 
were beautifully and appropriately decorated, the 
French and American colors being gracefully en- 
twined on all sides. In the Council Chamber 
similar ornamentation prevailed. Seats were pro- 
vided for 600 people, the places of honor being 
reserved for the French guests. The exercises 
took place in the Aldermanic Chamber. Mayor 
Grace welcomed the visitors in an appropriate ad- 
dress, and Mr. Frederic R. Coudert delivered an 
eloquent oration. 

Our pictures present two views of the splendid 
naval reception in the harbor, the like of which 
has not been witnessed there for many years, 
We regret to be obliged to add that our artist’s 
success in obtaining his sketches was not due to 
any courtesy on the part of the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the work on Bedloe’s Island. 
This person, with gratuitous impertinence, re- 
fused our representative admission to the pedestal, 
and even wished to prevent him from remain- 
ing on the island itself, in order that another 
journal, which had secured these privileges, might 
have exclusive opportunity of making pictures of 
th scene, 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Dr. JAIME FERRAN, 


The Spanish physician, Don Jaime Ferran, at the 
outbreak of the cholera epidemic last year, applied 
himself to study all the phases of the evolution of 
the microbe Bacillus virgula, The result of his re- 
searches was the conviction that cholera could be 
conveyed into the human system by inoculation 
in so mild a form as to be readily treated, and 
that this inoculation would be a defense against 
any future contracting of the disease. After 
several experiments, he tried his system on him- 
self and on his associate, Don Inocente Pauli. 
His system of inoculation for cholera has since 
been tested at Valencia, and in Spain its success 
is recognized. If time sustains the claim, Ferran 
will have the honor of d@ ering mankind from 
one of its worst scourges, Don Jaime Ferran was 
born at Corbera (Tarragona), February Ist, 1852 ; 
and after preliminary studies at Tortosa and Tar- 
ragona was graduated in the Medical College of 
Barcelona in 1873. He has since practiced success- 
fully at Tortosa, where he stands in high repute, 
not only as a physician but on his social and 
domestic relations. He has been an assiduous 
student in all branches of science, has added 
much to microscopic knowledge, and is an artist 
of no mean ability, as historic paintings from his 
pencil prove. He was a member of a Commission 
sent from Barcelona to study the cholera at 
Toulon and Marseilles, and collected a host of 
data in regard to the disease, which led him to 
the theory which now brings him prominently 
before the world. 


Tue Proposep NEw BritisH CABINET. 


At the present writing, it is still uncertain 
whether the English Conservatives will be able to 
form a Government. The three portraits which 
we give, however, will be none the less interesting. 
Asketch of the career of Lord Salisbury, Prime 
Minister, of the new Cabinet, as tentatively an- 
nounced last week, was given in the last issue of 
Frank Lesiie’s InLusTRaTED NEWSPAPER. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, first named for the President 
of the Council, and later for First Lord of the 
Treasury, has been for some time the Conserva- 
tive leader in the House of Commons, He is 
a native of London, and is in his sixty-seventh 
year. He was the private secretary of Mr. Glad- 
stone while that statesman was President of the 
Board of Trade, 1843 to 1845. He was engaged 
for several vears with Sir C. E. Trevelyan in 
investigating the condition of the civil establish- 
ments of the Crown, and they drew up in 1854 
a report which resulted in throwing open the 
Civil Service to public competition. Sir Stafford 
represented Dudley and Stamford in the House of 
Commons from 1855 to 1866, when he was returned 
for North Devon, a constituency which he has re- 
presented ever since. He was Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury in 1859, and was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in Lord Derby’s third 
Administration, in 1866. From March, 1867, to 
December, 1868, he served as Secretary of State for 
India. He was a member of the Joint High Com- 
mission, whose labors resulted in the Treaty of 
Washington in 1871. When Mr. Disraeli formed 
his Ministry in February, 1874, Sir Stafford North- 
cote was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
after the elevation of the Premier to the Peerage 
as Lord Beaconsfield, Sir Stafford became leader 
of the House of Commons. After the fall of the 
Disraeli Cabinet and the election of 1880, he took 
the leadership of the Opposition, and has main- 
tained that position ever since. Lord Randolph 


Churchill, named as Secretary of State for India, is 





the second son of the Duke of Marlborough, and is 
thirty-six years of age. He entered Parliament in 
1874, and first won distinction in a tilt with Sir 
Charles Dilke on the question of unreformed cor- 
porations, He subsequently attacked certain meas- 
ures dealing with county government, and added 
to his reputation by vigorous assaults upon various 
forms of official favoritism. Latterly he has been 
conspicuous for his nagging warfare on the Glad- 
stonian policy as to Egypt and Ireland. He has 
an insatiate ambition, and possesses a certain ver- 
satility which usually commands for him the at- 
tention of the House of Commons, He favors try- 
ing the experiment of governing Ireland under 
the ordinary law, and seems to have had influence 
enough with Lord Salisbury to compel him to re- 
spect his wishes as to the personnel of the new Cabi- 
net. Hisespecial aversion is Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The proposed Salisbury Cabinet, in its entirety, is 
as below : The Marquis of Salisbury, Prime Minis- 
ter and Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment ; Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; Lord Randolph Churchill, Secre- 
tary of State for India; Sir Richard Assheton 
Cross, Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment ; Right Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland; Right Hon, William Henry Smith 
will probably be Secretary for War; Colonel 
Frederick Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies ; the 
Earl of Carnarvon or Viscount Cranbrook, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; Sir Stafford Northcote, 
First Lord of the Treasury. The London Times, 
referring to the composition of the Cabinet, 
says: “It is a compromise between rebuilding 
the Disraeli Ministry and the infusion of new blood 
demanded by Lord Randolph Churchill. It is not 
a complete triumph for Lord Randolph, although 
his principal demands have been conceded. Mis- 
givings are widely entertained lest his rashness 
and inexperience inflict injury in India at a criti- 
cal moment ; but he must work in harmony with 
Earl Dufferin and the Council of India. Lord 
Randolph probably insisted that the renewal of 
the Coercion Act be abandoned.” 


A SxowsTorM IN THE AFGHAN MounrtaIns. 


Our picture of a scene in the Afghan Mountains, 
the morning after a storm, is from a sketch made 
in April by an officer of the English Boundary 
Commission, who writes: ‘‘One of our parties, 
on crossing the Siah Bubak hills by a pass near 
Chashma-Sabz, were suddenly overtaken by a 
terrific storm of wind and snow, which resulted 
in great loss of property, and what is worse, in 
considerable loss of life among the native fol- 
lowers. Many of these poor fellows either wan- 
dered from the track, and eventually became 
overwhelmed in the snow among the ravines 
and gorges of the mountain, or else succumbed 
to the cold and the downright exhaustion pro- 
duced by battling their way against the fearful hur- 
ricane, Over a score seem to have thus perished. 
The Europeans (officers and others) were able to 
reach Chashma-Sabz, but passed a dreadful night, 
The intensity of the cold may be judged when even 
dogs were found frozen to death.” 


Tue Sr. PeTerspurGa SEA-CANAL. 


The new maritime canal from Cronstadt to St. 
Petersburg, which was opened with great cere- 
monies on May 27th, in the presence of the Em- 
peror and Empress of Russia, makes the Russian 
capital a seaport. St. Petersburg, indeed, stands 
almost on the seashore, at the very mouth of the 
Neva, though behind several low islands which 
crowd the head of the Gulf ; and though this is 
an inland sea without saltness or tides, and is 
closed by ice in Winter. Seventeen miles.to the 
west is the island of Cronstadt, a great fortress, 
with naval dockyards and arsenals for the imperial 
fleet, and with a spacious harbor for ships of com- 
merce. The navigable entrance-channel up the 
say of Cronstadt to the mouth of the Neva lies 
under the south side of Cronstadt, and is com- 
manded by its batteries, As the bay eastward has 
a depth not exceeding twelve feet, and the depth 
of the Neva at its bar is but nine feet, all large 
vessels have been obliged hitherto to discharge 
their cargoes at Cronstadt, to be there transferred 
to lighters and barges, which brought the goods 
up to the capital. The whole length of the new 
canal is about eighteen miles. The longer portion 
of it is an open channel, which is made 350 feet 
wide at the bottom. Its course will be marked 
by large iron floating-buoys ; these it is proposed 
to light with gas by a new self-acting process, 
which has been very successful in other parts of 
the world ; by this means the canal will be naviga- 
ble by night as well as by day. The original 
omg was to have made the canal twenty feet deep, 
nut this has been increased to twenty-two feet. 
The Gulf of Finland gradually deepens towards 
Cronstadt, so that the dredging was less at the 
western end. This part was all done by dredgers, 
and the earth brought up was removed to a safe 
distance by means of steam-hopper barges. The 
contract for this part of the work was sub-let to a 
New York firm. The eastern portion of the work on 
the canal is by far the most important, and about 
six miles of it is protected by large and strong 
embankments on each side. These embankments 
were formed by the out-put of the dredgers, and 
are all faced with granite boulders brought from 
Finland. These embankments, as already stated, 
extend over a space of nearly six miles, and repre- 
sent a mass of work to which there is no counter- 
part in the Suez Canal. While the open channel 
is 350 feet wide, within the embankments the full 
depth of twenty-two feet extends to 280 feet, and 
the surface between the embankments is 700 feet. 


Buri or Victor HuGo AT THE PANTHEON, Paris. 


The Panthéon of Paris, which, as the last rest- 
ing-place of Victor Hugo, becomes truly a national 
shrine, occupies an elevated site to the south of 
the Seine, and in the midst of the celebrated Quar- 
tier Latin. It is the largest and finest church of 
the Italian style in Paris, and its fine dome is a 
conspicuous object from all parts of the city. 
Built in 1764, at the instance of Madame de Pom- 
padour, to — the ancient Church of St. Gene- 
vieve, it has been used successively as panthéon, 
church, and place of refuge during insurrection 
and siege. It is 340 feet long, and the highest 

oint of the lantern is 267 feet above the floor. 

he building is now finally restored to its original 
secular purpose—that of perpetuating the memory 
of illustrious Frenchmen. At the funeral of Victor 
Hngo, the multitude surged around the Panthéon 
like a sea, and the spacious steps were completely 
buried in wreaths and other floral offerings. 


Mr. F. W. Cuark has exhibited in London a 
new system of gas-lighting for private houses by 
means of recuperative lamps. By a ventilating 
arrangement the lamps consume their own smoke, 
and the burners are so formed that the requisite 
air is heated to a high temperature and admitted 
into the lamps at the point of ignition. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE population of San Francisco is stated to b 
325,000. 

Tue Liberty Bell has reached its old home in 
Philadelphia under an escort of New Orleans 
dignitaries, 

Tue authorities of several counties in South 
Carolina are enforcing its law prohibiting the 
sale of liquor to inebriates. 


Tue Postmaster-general has decided that white 
men who are members of Indian tribes are eligible 
for appointment as postmasters. 


Tue Emperor of Germany has given orders 
that the old castle of Dankwarderode, the origi- 
nal seat of the Guelphs, be —— for the 
crown, and maintained as an historical museum, 


Russta will consent to a resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, providing the 
Pope induces the Catholic Bishops of Poland to 
relinquish the idea of establishing the nationality 
of Poland. 


Tue British Government has ordered the pay- 
ment of £100 to each widow of a Canadian voy- 
ager in the Nile expedition. It has also ordered 
that the mothers of the lost voyagers shall be paid 
£50 each, 

Tue Austrian Government has refused to give 
its sanction to the organization of private crema- 
tion societies. T} Government takes the ground 
that such societies are calculated to tend to the 
increase of crime. 

Tue Chinese Government has decided to pre- 
sent to the University of Michigan the whole of the 
exhibit made by it at the New Orleans Exposition. 
The collection comprises 1,200 different exhibits, 
and is valued at over $20,000. 


Tue French Government has decided to sup- 
press the gaming-tables at Monte Carlo. The 
-rince of Monaco, however, declares that the 
French Government has no jurisdiction over his 
property, and that he will resist its efforts to 
interfere with his business. 


THE Pike’s Peak Railway, which will be in opera- 
tion probably next year, will be the most notable 
piece of track in the world. It will mount 2,000 
feet higher than the Lima and Oroya Railway in 
Peru. It is now in operation to a point over 
12,000 feet above the sea-level. 


Tue floating debt of France is now 1,4006,000,000 
francs, and the deficit in the revenue next year 
will probably amount to 300,000,000 francs. In 
view of the existing emergency, the Budget Com- 
mittee has decided to favor a gradual issue of 
820,000,000 francs in treasury bonds, payable in 
thirty years. 

CHARLES A. BuppEnsIeEk, the builder of certain 
houses in New York city which collapsed and 
caused the death of an inmate, was last week con- 
victed of manslaughter in the second degree, the 
| saggy d for which is confiinement in State Prison 

or a period not less than one and not more than 
fifteen years. 

Tue Board appointed by Secretary Whitney to 
examine the dispatch-boat Dolphin has reported 
that the vessel is structurally weak, and does not 
meet the requirements of the contract as to speed 
and other points. The Secretary has asked the 
opinion of the Attorney-general as to whether the 
Government is bound to accept the vessel. 


Tuer “ John Brown Scaffold Company ” has been 
organized" in Charlestown, W. Va., where John 
Brown was executed. The company has a capital 
of #1,200¢and will manufacture relics from the 
lumber used in making the scaffold on which 
Brown was hung. The wood is now contained in 
the porch of a dwelling at Charlestown, which has 
been purchased by the projector of the company. 


As a debt of nearly 2200,000 existed in the Mis- 
sion Boards of the Presbyterian Church on May 
1st, the General Assembly recommended that eve 
‘church take a special collection, or adopt suc 
other measures as shall seem best in each case to 
cancel the debt.” On June 7th, Dr. John Hall, of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
city, presented the matter to his people, and a 
collection of nearly $10,000 was taken at once, 


NEGOTIATIONS are now being,carried on between 
the several Governments interested, with a view to 
securing arrangements for the final settlement of 
the fisheries question, which has from time to 
time been agitated by the people of Canada and 
the United States. President Cleveland will re- 
commend in his next message the appointment 
of a joint-commission charged with the settle- 
ment, upon a just and equitable basis, of the 
entire question of fishing-rights. In the mean- 
time, the proposition of the United States is, that 
there be no enforcement of the fishery laws and 
regulations from July 1st to the close of the 
present fishing season. 


REcENT advices from West Africa report a 
horrible outrage by natives. A small war has 
been in progress for some time between tribes 
on the Brass River, in Guinea, and nine prisoners, 
who had been captured during one of the —. 
were held as hostages to secure the payment o} 
a certain number of pounds of ivory by their 
friends. The ransom not being a at 
the stipulated time, the hostages were killed, 
cooked, and eaten, their skulls being sent to 
their tribe as a warning of what the next prison- 
ers might expect. The chief of the cannibalistic 
tribe has a great reputation for courage and fero- 
city, and was believed to have been converted by 
English Baptist missionaries who have been 
laboring in the valley of the Niger. 


Trey have some remarkable storms ‘ out West.” 
One occurred near Mason City, Iowa, on the 14th 
instant, carrying away the house and barn of one 
Matthew Reddy, and scattering the inmates in all 
directions, Scarcely a piece of the homestead was 
left. Mr. Reddy’s brother was hurled into a field 
when the house went to pieces, and Mr. Reddy 
himself was left in a sitting position on the 
ground, On looking around he saw by a flash of 
lightning that his brother was stretched dead 
some yards away. He picked him up and carried 
him into an underground milk-house. He then 
began a search for his wife, and found her in her 
night-clothes in a cornfield. She was also carried 
to the milk-house. He next looked for his five- 
year-old boy, searching by the lights of the elec- 
tric flashes, and at last discovered the child thirty 
rods from where the house had stood. The boy 
was almost buried in the mud. All were severely, 
if not fatally, injured. The brother had both 
ears split, his head gashed, and his shoulders cut 
and bruised. The wife had three gashes on her 
forehead, one on her nose, bruises on her legs, and 
is injured internally. All three were beaten black- 
and-blue all over their bodies by the hail. 
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The Princess Ermenzarde; 
Or, 


The Begum’s Bracelet. 
By M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER VI. 

T that very hour when Philip Laing was 
A sitting in Madame De Leivénéz’s luxurious 
apartment, yielding to the subtle fascina- 
tions which that accomplished woman of the 
world so well understood how to exercise, out at 
the obscure cottage he had left, a simple incident 
had precipitated the removal which he so little 

suspected was to occur before his return. 

Miss Poindexter had been lying down when 
Mrs. Smith left the room, But, with a sudden, 
restless impulse, she had started up and gone to 
the seat by the open window. 

Sitting there, gazing out listlessly into the gar- 
den, she saw a thin figure in black come around 
from the house-door and go slowly from shrub to 
shrub, picking a flower here, and a bud or spray 
there. 

She watched her carelessly at first, and then 
the idea occurred to her that this must be 
the member of the family who had not yet 
presented herself to her acquaintance, 

“It Winifred’s aunt. How strange 
that not come in to see me!” she 
mused, 

The woman, whoever she was, wandered aim- 
lessly along the path, like one driven by uncom- 
fortable thoughts to erratic movements. 

Once she stopped, and stood perfectly motion- 
less, staring up into the serene Summer sky, as 


must be 
she should 


if quite unconscious of her own acts, 
started forward nervously, almost like one flying 
from an imagined pursuit, and came hurrying 
back towards the house. She was nearly opposite 
the window, with head bent down and shaded 
by the garden-hat, so that the features were 
not discernible, when some inexplicable impulse 
caused Miss Poindexter to lean forward and tap 
lightly on the glass. 

‘Shall I call her by the name of Winifred’s 
aunt?” she thought, in much amusement ; “ for 
now I recall the conversation about her, I am 
sure that is the way we have all spoken about her, 
and [ really believe I do not know--have never 
heard that child’s family name. But I mean to 
see hér to-day, and speak with her, this shy 
aunt of Winifred’s,” 

Her signal had evidently been heard, The 
woman in black stopped short, and turned her 
face to the window, full of some sudden alarm, 
which deepened into absolute terror when she met 
Miss Poindexter’s smiling eyes looking into hers, 

The pallor of the thin features grew into a 
more ghastly grayness, the always timid eyes took 
on an expression of frantic appeal, and she stood 
as if petrified with horror, staring at the win- 
dow and the face there, 

Miss Poindexter sat in silent amazement at this 
unlooked-for consequence of her friendly call. 
But only for a single moment, then slowly the 
pallor extended to her own face, and a great 
dismay came upon her, 

The hand that had rested idly on the window- 
sill sought its fellow with a convulsive grip, and 
a cold dew broke out between the fingers. 

“You—you!” she stammered, * at this cottage ? 
You are Emmeline Darke!” 

A gasping sound and a dreary nod of the head 
gave the only answer, 

**Come in to me ! commanded Miss Poindexter, 
“Come in and lock the door behind you. Mrs, 
Smith is not here, and Lisbet and Winifred have 
gone to the railroad station for the basket of 
fruit.” 

The woman turned herself with a slow and 
painful effort, and came in as if her feet were 
weights of lead dragging behind her. 

She slipped the bolt of the door in obedience to 
Miss Poindexter’s gesture, and came and dropped 
into the seat before her, twisting her fingers to- 


Then she | 


| 





| nature, 


| help it? 


‘Your old difficulties were all smoothed away 
from you. The burden of poverty was lifted from 
your shoulders, Care and anxiety, that were 
nearly crushing your life out at that time, was all 
warded away from you. 
required to care for and to enjoy this fair young 
life, which ought surely to have brightened the 
very sunshine in the sky above you,” continued 
Miss Poindexter, with a passionate pain in her 
voice that thrilled even the resentful heart of her 
listener. 

“IT suppose it is idle for me to attempt to show 
you what I have suffered,” said Mrs. Darke, with 
an air of hopeless weariness, ‘‘ Will you tell me 
what you wish me to do?” 

“There is nothing, now. The mischief is al- 
ready done,” replied Miss Poindexter. ‘‘ But I do 
not mean to be hard upon you. I can see that 
the suddenness of the catastrophe, and the unex- 
pected problem it presented, might have bewil- 
dered your judgment. You remember that it was 
expressly stipulated that there should be no 
meeting.” 

‘* Yes, it seemed very safe to promise it then. It 
would still be safe enough if you had not discov- 
ered me. I ought to have gone away, I know 
that. But Winifred was so interested. She is 
very fond of you-—-~” 

And here, for the first time, Mrs. Darke glanced 
questioningly at the grave face beside her. 

A quick, nervous tremor crossed it, and then 
was gone, 

‘And then I dreaded—how I dreaded that quick 
observation of hers !” went on Mrs. Darke. ** She 
would have seen that there was something strange 
in my going. She would have looked at me with 
those accusing eyes of hers, as she has so often 
done of late, and I should have felt my very soul 
shrinking and withering within me, and been 


ready to fall down on my knees before her and | ; 
: | dear girl. 


accuse myself for the hypocrite and liar that I am 
—that I am—that your gold has made me !” 

The wavering voice ended in a piteous wail, and 
the woman hid her face in both her hands. 

Miss Poindexter’s hands were locked together 
in such a desperate clasp that purple crescents 
showed under the delicate nails. Her face was 
deathly pale, but she held her voice coldly calm 
as she returned : 

**T catch an idea of your trouble, It is a mor- 
bid state of the nerves that induces it. Well, I will 
blame you no more, We will say that it is fate, 
inexorable, cruel fate, which has stepped in to 
defeat my carefully laid plans. What remains for 
us is, to extricate ourselves from an embarrassing 
position as soon as possible.” 

‘T will go away at once. But I know that it 
will arouse troublesome suspicions in Winifred’s 
mind. How they are to be quieted is beyond my 
telling. Oh, she has long ago outgrown my 
management !” 

And Mrs. Darke lifted her troubled face again, 
and looked in wistful appeal at the still paler 
face before her. 

‘*You love the poor girl,” declared Miss Poin- 
dexter, aggressively. ‘*You could not help it, if 
you had a particle of womanly tenderness in your 
I, who have seen and known her at last, 
feel assured that her sweet and winning nature 
must have won that triumph.” 

“Yes; I love her. As you say, how could I 
I, who have watched her grow from an 


| engaging child into a beautiful maiden, tending 


gether nervously, and not daring to lift her eyes | 


to the stern, grave face which confronted her, 

Ermenzarde Poindexter sat for ten minutes in 
dead silence, 

The other could only dimly guess what fierce 
thoughts they were which brought forth that 
long, deep-drawn breath with which she began. 

“You are Emmeline Darke, and belong in this 
cottage? How is that? I believed you were far 
away in the Welsh village.” 

**T came here because my health was giving 
way, and the doctors told me I must take a 
change,” was the meek reply. 

“You have kept yourself away from my know- 
ledge, purposely ?” 

“T thought it best not to meet you, or for you 
to suspect my presence here.” And poor Mrs, 
Darke’s voice had a piteous quiver in it. 

“Then you recognized me at once, Woman, 
why did you not send me away? Why were you 
so cruel ?” was the stern demand. 

Upon which Mrs, Darke rallied a little spirit. 

‘You were injured and helpless. Besides, I 
did not know you at first. And the matter was 
taken out of my hands.” 

‘You should have gone away then-—you and 
your charge. 
of our contract.” 





You remember distinctly the terms 


“Twish I could forget them!” cried out poor | 


Mrs. Darke, wildly. ‘*Oh, how little I realized 
what a heavy burden I was taking upon myself !” 

*You have been unhappy over it ?” exclaimed 
Miss Poindexter, in a tone full of astonishment. 
‘“*That is an aspect of the case which has never 
presented itself to me. I cannot even now see 
how it can be. Have you not been generously 
provided for ?” 

* Generously—only I have grown to hate that 
new, bright gold which has answered my draft 
each month,” replied she, sullenly. 





her, guiding her, caring for all her needs—who 
have no other tie to bind my weary heart. I love 
her! She is the dearest object in my lonely life ! 
Yet she is also my punishment !” 

Mrs. Darke’s voice grew sharper, her breath 
came more quickly ; a spot of crimson gathered 
on each sunken cheek, At last she had conquered 
her diftidence or her terror. She looked boldly, 
almost defiantly, into Miss Poindexter’s face. 

“Your punishment?” repeated the latter, 
faintly. 

‘* Ay, my punishment! I consented to walk in 
paths that were not straight, for the sake of ease 
and comfort, I put away from my breast a 
woman’s most precious jewel—truth !” 

A hand was stretched out to her with an im- 
ploring gesture, but she would not heed it. 

**Ah!" said he, ‘‘since you have willed me to 
break silence, let me tell you the whole. I am 
speaking of myself; I am thinking only of my- 
self. Do you think it is nothing to meet this girl’s 
pure, searching eyes, her keen questions, and give 
her back evasions that she knows, as weli as I do, 
are hollow falsehoods? Do you think it easy to 
hear the loving voice imploring for the satisfac- 
tion of her wild yearnings, and be unable to be- 
stow anything but husks? ‘What is it between 
us? what separates our souls?’ she has asked 
me more than once. And what would you answer 
if you were in my place? Then we are meeting 
people every day who are interested and eager to 
know all about this niece of mine. Could you re- 
peat the threadbare falsehood without a qualm? 
Iam getting morbid, it may be. I am tired, tired ! 
I call myself a whited sepulchre. I shrink from 
society. If I could but free my whole heart to 
her, I think I would gladly lie down and die, this 
deceit has grown so loathsome to me!” 

‘Poor Emmeline! poor Emmeline !” 

The words were in a husky voice, and how full 
of sorrow! Yet there were no tears in the great 
dark eyes which met Mrs. Darke’s with a kind of 
glassy stare ; not even when the latter’s suddenly 
overflowed with a wild deluge, that ran down her 
cheeks and left their glistening dew upon hands 
and dress likewise. 

“Oh, how unhappy our life can be if we walk 
in the ways of deceit!” moaned Mrs. Darke, 
‘What wretched creatures we are !” 

A step was heard in the passage, a gay voice in 
the yard. 

“Go! go before your face betrays all!” cried 
out Miss Poindexter, sharply. ‘‘ But it shall be 


my place to leave this cottage, not yours. Bring 


| 


And you have only been | 


| with a book in her hand, 





in my broth to-night, and I will manage to send 
the others away. Then I can tell you what I 
have decided. Unlock the door, and go before | 
they come through the porch !” | 
Mrs. Darke sprang up like a hunted creature, 
tugged fiercely at the bolt, and in a moment more | 
her swift steps were echoing faintly from the | 
other room, which she crossed so swiftly that 
Mrs. Smith gave a little start of alarm. 
But Mrs. Darke did not wait to assure her fears, 
She fled away to the kitchen-door, and made her 
way out to the shadows under the great trees be- 
yond the vegetable garden, The villager, who 
was at work there in Mrs. Smith’s behalf, stared 
at her, but she kept her face averted, and vouch- 
safed no answer to his non-committal remark 
that it was a “‘pretty considerable warmish day.” 
Lisbet and Winifred found Miss Poindexter | 


’ 


“Those careless gardeners,” began Lisbet, 
angrily. ‘There’s no fruit to-day. I will give 
Jack a piece of my mind when we go back to 
Cedarswold,” 

“TI am afraid they are growing neglectful, 
truly,” said her mistress, calmly. ‘* I am so much | 
improved that I suppose I could make the journey | 
very easily now. What if I should ask the doctor 
to telegraph for them to come for me with the 
carriage, Lisbet, and we should go back to Cedars- 
wold at once! I really think they need the mis- | 
tress’s eye there.” 

“Tt would be thing,” said Lisbet, 
promptly, “for the place, I don’t know about the 
You have seemed very happy here.” 
But I begin | 


a good 


mistress, 

“As T have been, my good Lisbet. 
to think of home.” 

“Oh!” interrupted Winifred’s troubled voice, 
“are you tired of us? How grieved I am !" | 

Miss Poindexter did not turn her head. } 

“That is not an agreeable way to put it, my 
But I must realiy take up my duties | 
once more. I have just been seriously reflecting 
that I ought to return to Cedarswold.” 

‘But that means callers, and guests and dress- 
ing-maids,” said Lisbet, discontentedly. ‘And 
you like none of them.” 

For at Cedarswold the mistress’s lady’s-maid | 
performed the duties which here had delighted the 
old Scotchwoman, and it grieved her to think of 
returning to her inferior position there. 

‘*We shall see what Dr. Carleton says when he 
comes in from the village, Lisbet. I must not 
shirk my duties, even if I do not like them,” was 
the grave rejoinder. 

Winifred stood watching her with a strange 
feeling of disappointment. 

Why did Miss Poindexter refuse to look at her ? 
Where was the loving smile which had invariably 
greeted her appearance of late? What icy change 
was this which had come over her? 

She went forward with a smile upon her face. 
Dear Miss Poindexter, what shall I do without 
you? Do you really mean that you will go soon ? 
Oh, I hope we have done nothing to grieve or 
offend you ?” 
‘‘My dear little girl, dismiss any such fear as 
that. But our ways lie apart, and we must e’en go | 
each to her own life,” replied the lady, stillcalmly, 
almost, it would seem, serenely. ‘‘ You have been 

very sweet and kind. How shall I reward you ?” 

Winifred looked at her still more wistfully. 

*‘T should like to ask you to love me a little, but 
I fear it would be presumptuous. We have for- | 
gotten here ail differences of rank and station— | 
perhaps too much has been forgotten. Iam sure 
that J shall love you always,” she concluded, 
timidly, expecting to see the white hand of the 
lady extended to her graciously, half hoping that 
she should be drawn toward her and receive again 
the fervent kiss that had thrilled-her forehead 
several times of late. 

Instead, Miss Poindexter said, in a voice which 
sounded to her cruelly cold and careless : 

‘*My dear child, one must not be too extrava- 
gant, even in their affections in this matter-of- 
fact world. We have had a very pleasant ac- 
quaintance, and I shall not forget you. Yet it is 
searcely likely that we shall meet again. And 
even if we should, I fear we should need to have | 
regard to the proprieties of the world’s etiquette. | 
You have been a dear little nurse in my illness—I 
shall not forget that.” 

Winifred turned without another word and left 
the room. Her eyes had filled with tears of morti- 
fication and wounded affection. 

Ermenzarde Poindexter looked after her drear- 
ily, and the hand that held the book was cold as 
ice. Yet a fierce sort of triumph was in her heart. 

“T have stabbed the generous heart to the 
quick,” was her thought, ‘‘as I meant. Ah! the 
iron will of my race has descended to me not in 
vain. It will serve me to do the work I have set 
myself.” 

Later, when the doctor came for his daily visit, 
the question of the removal was discussed with 
him. Bearing in mind Dr. Ladd's wishes, his 
colleague tried to persuade the patient to remain 
in the retirement which was so evidently giving 
her rest and strength. But her firm determi- | 
nation overcame his, and before he took his leave 
he had volunteered to find a carriage in the neigh- 
borhood to take them upon the twenty-mile jour- 
ney, while the telegram was to prepare the house- 
keeper and butler at Cedarswold for their arrival. 


made his adieux. 


“So that is settled,” she said to Lisbet ; “ will 
you ask Mrs. Smith to send in the aunt of Miss | 


Winifred ? I must see her before I go, and give 
her needed thanks for the girl’s attentions. She 
can guide me, too, in the selection of the present 
I must send back to her.” 

So it was that Mrs. Darke came slowly into the 
room with the broth, after Miss Poindexter had 
been made ready for her bed, and Lisbet was sent 
out upon an errand that would keep her away 


| anger or unkindness, 
| have failed in your portion of the contract. 


| picions. 





some little time. 
But the woman carried herself firmly now. The 


previous talk had given her some relief, or the 
very fact of having met the dreaded evil had 
conquered the fear. 
Her face was grave, but composed and steady. 
‘*T understand that everything is settled,” she 
said, calmly ; ‘‘that you really leave to-morrow.” 
‘We leave to-morrow, and your path is clear 
before you,” answered Miss Poindexter, 
“T wish I felt it so. But I shall do my best. It 


| will be dreary enough here for the poor child, I 


think I shall go back to Wales soon.” 

“It would be wise, I think. Any word to the 
old address, then, will reach you?” 

“Yes. I have always left it so, that a message 
or letter would be promptly forwarded to me. 
Have you any instructions ?” 

‘‘Nothing further than the old cautions.” 

‘You will not see how idle those are,” said Mrs. 
Darke, indignantly. ‘‘Now that you know for 
yourself that it is no simple child to be amused 
and trained, but a woman grown, with all a 
woman's impulses and yearnings and passions, 


| you might have more sympathy for me in my 


difficult task.” 

‘Great heavens!” cried out Miss Poindexter, 
in a fierce tone. 

And then she paused abruptly, and gave a 
wintry little smile, 

“And you will never understand that yours is 
but a feather’s weight of care and trouble ‘n 
comparison with mine. But let it pass. Let us 
not spend the time in idle recriminations, else I 
shall be tempted to upbraid you for this great 
wrong you have done me.” 

“What? what ?” demanded Mrs. Darke. ‘‘Surely 
that accusation is too much !” 

‘Peace, woman !” cried out the other. ‘ Have 
you not allowed me to see her—to know her—to 
love her?—and then to discover who it was—the 
one I was never to meet in all the wide world. 
Am I not to carry away with me the most poig- 
nant sting of this remembrance? Do you think 


it will be an easy thing for me to forget?” 


“Oh, heavens! why need all this falsehood 
exist? You are rich and powerful, Miss Poin- 
dexter. I do not know your jealously-guarded 
secret, yet I have been able to imagine a great 
deal, Why not boldly put away all this secrecy, 
and take the truth, the whole truth to yourself ? 


| Surely Heaven will deal more kindly with us all, 


if this thing is done, and no trouble is so terrible 
as the guilty weight of falsehood.” 

Miss Poindexter gazed at her with that same 
wintry smile on her pale face. 

**How are you able to judge for me?” she said, 
half contemptuously. ‘* Your small woes are such 
paltry trials in comparison with those that over- 
hang my life. Let it pass, I say. Who knows 
when we shall meet again? Let us not part in 
I no longer blame you that 
I say 
that fate interfered, and you are not to blame.” 

“T pray Heaven it was a fate which shall bring 
light out of darkness, right from wrong,” said 
Mrs. Darke, ‘‘and give to poor Winifred the hope 
she seeks.” 

“Amen to that!’ declared Miss Poindexter, 
solemnly. ‘* Emmeline Darke, let us forgive each 
other all unworthy donbts, all unbecoming sus- 
Let us have only pity and charity.” 

She held ont her hand, and Mrs, Darke put hers 
into it timidly. 

“T will do my best, I promise you that,” said 
the latter, softly. 

“And I also, according to the light I can dis- 
cover.” 

*“*T will pray that you may find the light for 


| her sake—for yours also !” 


** Good-by, then.” 


“a -by : ' 
Good-by + (To be continued.) 


THE CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


SEAT OF THE Most IMpORTANT AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT MANUFACTURE IN THE WORLD. 


HE illustration. on page 308, of the beautiful 
new Court House at Springfield, Ohio, will 
serve to call the attention of our readers to one of 
the most remarkable cities in the United States. 
Its growth during the past quarter of a century 
has come to be one of the marvels of the age, and 
people inquire how it is that the population of an 
inland town has expanded from seven thousand 
in 1860 to forty thousand in 1885, over one-third 
of which has been developed within the past five 
years. 

The chief distinction of Springfield lies in its 
great agricultural implement manufactories, the 
largest in the world, devoted to the construction 
of mowers, reapers, hay rakes, wind engines and 
grain drills. While it has numerous other ele- 
ments of prosperity, and many points of advan- 
tage that combine to render it progressive, yet, 
if it was not for its industrial eminence, it would 
possess no special prominence above hundreds of 
other American cities. 

The stranger, however, would at once be struck 


| with the natural beauty of the location of Spring- 
| field. 
| beautiful little stream running through it. 


It is built on hills and in a valley with a 
Every 
portion of the city, with the exception of that de- 
voted to business purposes, is shaded with lofty 
trees. The private residences are generally very 
tasteful, while some of them are remarkable for 
their grandeur and magnificence. Home-life in 
Springtield is undoubtedly — a very high 
glen, while an enlightened public sentiment per- 


vades all classes of society. Churches and schools 


She gave one long sigh of relief when he had abound, and a well-ordered college—Wittenberg— 


stands just west of the city. The people work in 
harmony in every enterprise, and the laggards 
are so few that they form but a corporal’s guard 
in the grand march. When an enterprise is once 
inaugurated, it is sure to succeed, for there is too 
much determination and public spirit to permit it 
to fail. The city is favored with a large number 
of wealthy and generous citizens, who never stop 
to count the cost of any movement which seems to 
offer some advantage for Springfield. There can 
be no question but that it is this unity.of action 
and oneness of sentiment among the people that 
has advanced the city so rapidly in its accumu- 
lation of wealth. 

The population of Springfield in 1860 was 7,250. 
In 1870 it was 12,652, and in 1880 it was 20,730. 
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The votes cast at the November election in 1884 
numbered 7,905, and, by the usual method of com- 
puting population, the inhabitants may now be 
estimated in round numbers at 40,000, 

The three leading States in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements are Ohio, Illinois and 
New York, which are reported as follows : 


Average Total am’nt Total value 
— number of wages pal of all ma- 
Capital. hands em aunually. terials 

ployed. used, 


$16,111,576 7,281 
11,306,955 6,989 


9,580,009 6,335 


$2,981,065 $7,245 
3.186,999 — 6,722,$ 
2,513,875 4,580,010 





New York.. 


From the statement below it will be seen that 
while, as in the statement above, Ohio ranks first, 
with a capital of $16,111,576 used in the manu- 
facture of agricultural impiements, Clarke County, 
Springfield, stands credited with 5,773,000, or 
nearly thirty five per cent. (over one-third) of the 
whole capital of the State. And it will also be 
noticed that while Springfield manufacturers are 
credited with over one-third of the capital of the 
State thus employed, the same proportion holds 
good in the number of men employed and annual 
amount of wages paid. 

The following is a statement of five of the lead- 
ing counties in Ohio, in which the manufacture of 
agricultural implements is carried on extensively : 


aonor a Totalam'nt Value of 

Capital janis em Wakes pall me iucta, 
ploved annbually, 
Clarke........$5,773,000 2,284 $1,050,725 
Starh..-.<+s . 3,097,900 1,198 482,689 
Summit....... 2,089,000 723 331,455 
Montgomery.. 997,000 670 243,813 
Richland..... 1,602,140 = 296 116,900 





These figures are taken from official sources, and 
may be relied upon to be approximately correct, 
and they show conclusively that Springfield ranks 
first in the United States in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, having more capital in- 
vested, more men employed, more wages paid 
annually for labor, and with a greater value for 
produetion than any city in the Union. 

But Springfield possesses substantial advan- 
tages as a manufacturing city. Transportation 
facilities may be said to be first-class. It has 
direct and immediate connection with every sec- 
tion of the country, and competition in freight 
rates is always lively. The Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Railroad has a branch line extend- 
ing there from Xenia; the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio is outside the city limits, but it 
can be reached in an emergency, while the 
Indiana, Bloomington and Western, and the far- 
famed Bee Line from Cincinnati to Cleveland, 
gives the city all the railroad accommodation it 
may require. The Bee Line connects with 
Dayton, Cincinnati, and the South, as well as 


with numerous interior cities, and Cleveland, 
Buffalo and the East, running four through 


trains each way daily. It is said 
that the Bee Line never permits rival cities to 
** distance ” Springfield in the matter of freight 
rates whenever it can determine the result, and it 
is universally admitted that the vigorous manage- 
ment of this road has had much to do with the 
prosperity of the city. The Indiana, Blooming- 
ton and Western Railroad extends from Spring- 
field to Sandusky, Ohio, and also from Columbia, 
Ohio, to Peoria, Ill, passing through Springfield, 
Indianapolis and other Western cities. This line 
affords connections north, south, east and west, 
and has done much in sustaining and advancing 
the industries of Springfield. The Ohio Southern 
Railroad, which is the result of the energy and 
enterprise of the people of that city, having been 
built largely by their contribution of $1,500,000, 
extends from Springfield to the Jackson coal re- 
gions, and is the source from which the principal 
supply of fuel is received for the great factories 
located there. It was the superior quality of this 
coal, not only for furnace but for domestic use, 
which induced the people of Springfield to con- 
tribute so large an amount to build a line of rail- 
road connecting the city with the Jackson coal- 
fields. Out of that vast sum expended, but six 
hundred thousand dollars were ever returned, and 
no premiums are paid on the capital invested, ex- 
cept in the way of cheap fuel. 


passenger 


JOSEPH ALEXANDER, JR. 


MM" JOSEPH ALEXANDER, JR., R. E. Grand 
j Commander of the Grand Commandery of 
Knight Templars of Pennsylvania, is a resident 
of Scranton. Mr. Alexander was born in Gols- 
pie, Sutherlandshire, Sco:.and, and is now in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age, and one of the 
youngest men ever exalted to this high a 
He was for many years a resident of Carbondale, 
Pa., and was made a Mason there in 1869, and 
was W. M. of his lodge in 1880. He served as 
Eminent Commander of Palestine Commandery, 
Carbondale, in 1876, and received the degrees up 
to the thirty-second degree in the Scottish Right 
Bodies, at Bioomsburg, Pa. Mr. Alexander is a 
well-known and highly respected business man of 
Scranton, and has advanced through the various 
posts of honor in the Masonic Order, by earnest 
and worthy effort, until he has reached the high- 
est position, a position which he is capable of fill- 
ing with honor, not only to himself, but to the 
Order which he represents. 








‘SKETCHING THE SEAWANHAKA 
REGATTA. 

Q EASICKNESS cast its dismal fog over the 
K) faculties of the Frank Leste artist, who 
went down the bay in the good yacht Wacondah, 
om Saturday, the 13th instant, to sketch the fe- 
gatta of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Nevertheless, out of the confused experiences of 
that eventful day have come the interesting 
sketches which we reproduce on page 308. 

The Wacondah, Captain Henry J. Meyer, was 
in the fourth class for sloops and cutters, and won 
in her class. Of her competitors, only the Aria 
finished. The course for the fourth-class yachts 
was around the Scotland lightship off Sandy 
Hook, and return, the finish-line being off Buoy 
No. 15. There was a stiff breeze blowing, and as 
the yachts emerged from the Narrows a bank of 
haze rolled in from seaward. It was about this 
stage that the landsmen on board the Wacondah 
lost all interest in the race. They cared only to lie 
in languorous attitudes about the deck, or to lean 
limply oversthe rail, gazing in a bewildered man- 
ner down into the gray-green, frothy waves. The 
haze soon developed into a regular fog. The 
yachts could not see each other, nor the buoys, 
nor the lightship itself. A fog-horn became a 
desideratum. There was no such article on board 
the Wacondah ; but the yacht had not been so 
imprudent as to put out to sea without a whisky- 
funnel. The latter was pressed into service as a 





sort of speaking-trumpet, and supplemented by 
bo’sun’s whistles and vocal noises sufficient to 
frighten off a fleet. Once a formidable line of 
breakers suddenly appeared right under the 
bows, and for a few minutes there was territic 
excitement. The one-legged sailing-master hopped 
wildly about without a crutch, issuing fifty orders 
and one hundred sailor-oaths minute. When 
the flurry had scmewhat abated, it was discovered 
that the.supposed line of breakers was merely the 
wake of a passing steamer. The hardy sailors 
consoled themselves for this humiliation by stop- 
ping up the stovepipe of the cook's galley, and 
poor *‘ Johnny ” labored fruitlessly for more than 
an hour trying to build a tire, until the cabins 
were as thick with smoke as the sea outside with 
fog. Coming up the bay, the Wacondah caught 
sight of her rival, the Aria. The latter made 
signals of distress for beer. A line was accord- 
ingly thrown out, and bottles of lager were hauled 
across the intervening water, to be drunk on 
board the racing yachts to each other’s success. 
The Wacondah crossed the finish-line first, her 
time being 3h.10m. The Aria came in seventeen 
minutes later. Considering the fog, and the 
“fun” which the navigators enjoyed, the time 
was not bad. 


THE NEW YORK AQUEDUCT TUNNEL. 
HE question of an increased water supply for 
the City of New York has been agitated for 
several years, as the quantity conveyed through 
the old Croton Aqueduct has become entirely in- 
adequate, making it necessary to overtax the pres- 
ent conduit in order to meet the absolute needs 
of the city; and it has become imperative that 
additional facilities should be provided both for 
storing and conveying to the city an additional 
supply. Many plans were suggested; but, after 
extended and careful surveys, it was decided to 
build, near the mouth of the Croton River, a dam 
large enough to hold all the water collected from 
the Croton water-shed, and bring it to this city, a 
distance of thirty-eight miles, through a tunnel. 
While the first cost of a tunnel, driven through 
rock at considerable depth below the surface, 
would be greater than any other form of conduit, 
it was felt that the lower cost of maintenance, less 
liability to interruption of the water supply from 
bursting and other causes, would more than off-set 
the greater expense of building a tunnel through 
rock, and it was therefore determined to construct 
a rock-tunnel, about sixteen feet in diameter, for 
the entire distance. A commission was appointed, 
under whose direction the work should be carried 
on. The commission decided to let the work to 
responsible contractors, and Brown, Howard & 
Co, secured a contract extending from Croton 
River to Tarrytown, a distance of about twelve 
miles ; O’Brien & Clark taking the work from 
Tarrytown to the Harlem River, a distance of 
about thirteen miles, To do this work required 
the sinking of some twenty-four shafts of a depth 
ranging from 40 to 340 feet, 8 feet wide by 17 feet 
6 inches long, thus giving an average distance of 
about 6,000 feet between each shaft. Work was 
started in the latter part of January, and at the 
resent time all but a few of the deepest shafts 
1ave been sunk to grade, and the tunnels driven 
each way from the bottom of the shafts a distance 
of 300 to 700 feet. The material encountered is 
principally hard gneiss and bastard granite rock. 
Through this material the contractors have driven 
the tunnel, at the rate of about six lineal feet per 
twenty-four hours in each heading. Work is car- 
ried on night and day, and it is expected that the 
tunnel will be completed in three years from the 
time ground was broken. 

The magnitude of this work can be better under- 
stood when it is stated that when completed it will 
be the longest single tunnel ever driven. To do 
this work required the laying out of a large sum 
of money at the ontstart for machinery, which 
was absolutely necessary in order to drive the 
tunnel at the speed required. At each shaft there 
is located batteries of boilers of 180-horse power, 
which supply steam to hoisting-engines and air- 
compressors, the latter compressing air, which is 
carried through iron and rubber pipe down the 
shafts and into the tunnels, where it is used for 
running rock-drills, From two to four of these 
machine-drills are used in each heading, and drill, 
on an average, sixty feet every ten hours, The 
rock is blasted with giant-powder. The illustra- 
tions, taken from sketches made by our artist, 
show the plant of machinery at Shaft No. i0, on 
Brown, Howard & Co.’s work. The boilers and 
air-compressors were built by the Ingersoll Rock 
Drill Company, of New York, and we find that this 
company’s machinery, including the machine- 
drills used underground, has the preference, and 
is used in prosecuting this work. The hoisting- 
machinery used is principally built by the Dickson 
Manufacturing Company, of Scranton, Pa. Work 
at Cut No. 9, one and one-half mile north from 
Tarrytown, is illustrated by a general sketch 
showing the track running into the tunnel, over 
which the débris is trammed to the dump. At 
this point a deep open cut is being made through 
rock to make a connéction in the tunnel, where it 
comes out of the hill on opposite sides of the val- 
ley. Another view shows the entrance to the tun- 
nel from the open cut, at which point a blow-off 
is being constructed, through which the tunnel 
can be cleared of water at any time repairs are 
found necessary. The tunnel view shows the 
miner at work with the machine-drill in the in- 
terior of the tunnel. To a person unaccustomed 
to this class of work, it is very interesting to see 
the rapidity with which these little machines drill 
a hole into solid rock as compared with the old 
method of hand-drilling. Four hundred of these 
machines will be used on the work. Electric lights 
are being introduced for lighting the tunnel, and 
we understand that they will also be placed in 
each of the headings along the whole line. 

From High Bridge, south, about five miles of 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTR: 





| drills. 


| 1885, and is about half completed. 








tunnel are not yet contracted for ; also the dam at | 


Croton. The contract price for the work under 
contract amounts to over $12,000,000, and the esti- 
mated cost of the entire work is some #20,000,000. 

Since the introduction of machine - drills and 
giant-powder; the cost of cutting rock tunnels ha’ 
been greatly reduced, and the speed increasec 
seventy-five per cent. 

A tunnel four and three-quarter miles long is 
now being driven by Beckwith & Quackenbush 
for the National Government at Washington, to 
increase the water supply for the rapidiy grow- 
ing capital. This tunnel is worked through shafts, 
the work resembling that encountered in the New 
York tunnel. Ground was broken in December 
1883 ; on February Ist, 1884, 8,664 feet of t nel 
were completed. The greatest distance en 
from one heading during one month was 209 feet, 
or an average of eight and one-quarter feet per 
twenty-four hours. The power is supplied by a 
battery of boilers of 600-horse power, which run 
air-compressors of equal power, located near the 
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boilers, convenient to water and fuel. Here the 
air is compressed and carried through five miles 
of iron pipe to the various shafts, where it is used 
to run hoisting-engines, pumps, and machine- 
The machinery is the same as that now 
in use on the New York Aqueduct. 

In building the South Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, a straight line is 
being followed through the Alleghany Mountains, 
necessitating the driving of seven tunnels twenty- 
two feet high, twenty-cight feet wide, and aggre- 
gating 35,581 feet in length, equal to six and three- 
quarter miles. Work was fairly begun in January, 
The greatest 
distance driven on this work was done by Con- 


| tractor Charles McFadden, who made eighty-two 


feet in one week. This is the fastest tunnel-driving 
on record, These tunnels are equipped with the 
same style and make of machinery as is used on 
the Washington and New York Aqueducts, 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


THE ideal Christian community would seem to 
be in Iowa, where, under one pastor, Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists, Congregationalists, and others 
are harmoniously working together. The Sunday- 
school superintendent and two of the Bible-class 
teachers are Baptists, one of the elders is a Con- 
gregationalist, and another is a Lutheran. 


TaLKInG Rock is the name of a Georgia post- 
office. The name is said to have originated in this 
way: Some one discovered in the vicinity a large 
stone, upon which had been painted the words, 
“Turn meover.” It required considerable strength 
to accomplish this, and when it was done, the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Now turn me back and let me fool some 
one else,” was found painted on the other side of 
the stone. 

TuHE United States is the greatest coffee-con- 
suming country on the globe, our imports last 
year amounting to 520,957,000 pounds, worth 
$46,906,000. Of this supply Brazil sent us nearly 
two-thirds, a large share of the remaining third 
coming from the Central American States. Re- 
cently Mexico has been bidding with increased 
results for the American coffee trade, and the 
subjects of Dom Pedro are beginning to look 
upon it with jealousy. 

Ir seems that a vast amount of lead is expended 
harmlessly in war. An English publication, in a 
recent issue, publishes an illustration of a soldier 
surrounded with a multitude of bullets, grouped 
pretty closely over a circular space around him. 

tis intended to convey to the sense of sight the 

fact, that it takes on the average thirteen hundred 
bullets, even under the conditions of modern 
markmanship shown in the Franco-Prussian war, 
to kill each soldier who falls in battle, 


THE past season has proved the most disastrous 
known for years in the theatrical business. In 
October last there were 273 operatic, dramatic, 
minstrel, variety, pantomime, spéctacular, bur- 
lesque, and other shows. Before December, thirty- 
six had either closed up or were running on the 
commonwealth plan, and before the new year 
more than one-half had reduced salaries twenty 
per cent., while several were playing for their 
actual expenses, 


shows. 

Work of construction on the railroads of the 
Argentine Republic is being energetically pushed 
forward. A new section of the Andean line from 
Mendoza to San Juan, a distance of ninety-five 
miles, was completed at the end of March. The 
entire distance from Rosario to San Juan is now 
done in three days ; a few years ago the journey 
took from twenty to twenty-five days. The rail- 
road from Mercedes to Quinto, 360 miles, is ready 
for traffic. The Great Northern Railway, now 
rapidly advancing to Salta, a rich agricultural 
province, is distant from Rosario about 775 miles, 


- Tuer Chinese Government, casting aside na- 
tional prejudices, are on the point of working the 
rich coal-mines of China in a more systematic 
manner than has been hitherto attempted, and 
have called in the aid of foreign experienced 
miners. This movement on the part of the 
Chinese authorities is full of far-reaching in- 
dustrial and political meaning. The assistance 
of foreigners will not long be necessary, as the 
Chinese are apt pupils, and will soon be fully 
competent to y alll their own mineral resources, 
The utilization of the large Chinese iron deposits 
which are near the coal will follow as a matter of 
course very soon, 

ParTcHouLy, an herb that grows in India and 
China, affords an essence which is at present very 
fashionable. There is a little history attached to 
this odor. Not long since it was the custom of 
shawl purchasers to distinguish real India shawls 
from the very clever French imitations by the deli- 
cate odor they emitted. This odor the French could 
not imitate. They, however, set their wits to work 
to find out the secret, and succeeded in importing 
the patchouly plant, for the porrees of giving the 
characteristic perfume, which enabled them once 
more to palm off the fictitious for the real shawl. 
This fact speedily leaked out, and no dealer now 
trusts to his nose to settle the question between a 
real Indian shawl and its French imitation. The 

lant, once in Europe, speedily became a favorite. 

t is used by the Indian shawl merchant to pre- 

serve his goods from the attacks of insects, It 
is, therefore, applicable to the preservation of 
all kinds of linen and woolen garments, 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


June 14TH—In Cincinnati, O., Orson. Murray, 
a former well-known journalist and anti-slavery 
writer, aged 78 years. June 15th—At Potsdam, 
Germany, Prince Frederick Charles, nephew of 
Emperor William, aged 57 years; in New York, 
Lebbens B. Ward, a well-known business man, 
aged 84 years: in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Paris, on the 15th instant, was announced 
the death of Admiral Courbet, at the Pescadores 
Islands, aged 58 years. June 16¢h—In Halifax, 
N. 8., ex-Judge Frederick W. Desbarres, aged 85 
years. June 17th—At Carlsbad, Germany, Field- 
marshal Baron von Manteuffel, the German Com- 
mander, and Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, aged 75 
years ; in Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Lucius N. Palmer, 
aged 63 years; in Derry, Oregon, éx -Senator 
James W. Nesmith. June 18/h—In Nashville, Tenn., 
Major James Dick Hill, well known throughout the 
South, aged 50 years ; in New York, the Rev. John 
B. Alliger, one of the oldest clergymen in the Re- 
formed Church, aged 69. June 18th—In Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Captain Richard Brown, the oldest of the 
New York and Sandy Hook pilots, aged 75 years. 
June 19th—In Germany, Guillaume Camphausen, 
the distinguished battle-painter, aged 75 years. 





| his work for the party being 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
SENATOR Don CAMERON is regaining his health 
at Los Angeles, California, 


Hon. ANDREw D. Wuire has resigned the Presi- 
deney of Cornell University. 


Ex-ATTORNEY-GENERAL and Mrs. Brewster 


sailed for Europe on Saturday last. 


Ex-Secretary Biarne and family left Washing- 
ton last week for their Summer home at Augusta, 
Maine. 

THE letter-carriers of Washington, D. C., have 
resented to S. S. Cox, United States Minister to 
Turkey, a gold-headed cane in appreciation of the 
efforts of Mr. Cox while in Congress to secure 
legislation in their behalf. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON is touring in the English 
lake districts. She is at present sojourning at 
Lake Windermere, and spends her days driving, 
and in climbing the mountains surrounding this 
beautiful sheet of water, and her evenings in 
boating. 

Ex-Un1rep Strares SENATOR JAMES W. NESMITH 
died at his country residence, Derry, Polk County, 
Oregon, on the 17th instant. He was a pioneer of 
1843, and achieved national fame as the great 
Democratic War Senator from 1861 to the close of 
the War. 

QUEEN VicTortIA has offered Mr. Gladstone an 
earldom in recognition of his services to the 
Queen and the country. Mr. Gladstone has asked 
that he be allowed to forego the honor. The de- 
cision has given great satisfaction to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s admirers, 

Hon. GrorGe A, Jenks has accepted the Assist- 
ant Secretaryship of the Interior Department, and 
will enter upon his duties on July Ist. Mr. Jenks 
was a member of Congress from Pennsylvania in 
1876, and one of the Democratic counsel before 
the Electoral Commission. 

Mr. Prerce M. B. Youna, of South Carolina, 
was, last week, appointed United States Consul- 
general at St. Petersburg, Russia. Mr. Young has 
served four terms in Congress as the Representa- 
tive of the Seventh Georgia District, and was one 
of the Commissioners to the Paris Exhibition of 
1878. 

Rey. Dr. De Wirt Tatmaae, the famous ™rook- 
lyn preacher, will sail for Europe on tie 27th 
instant. His family have been abroad for some 
weeks, and Dr. Talmage will join them in Paris, 
whence he will go to Germany. He says he wishes 
to find a place where nobody understands Eng- 
lish, so as to obtain an absolute exemption from 
all calls for pulpit or other addresses. 


Tue Calhoun Monument Association will erect 
the monument to John C, Calhoun in Marion 
Square, in the City of Charleston, 8. C. The 
monument is now being executed by A. E. Har- 
nisch, the sculptor, in Rome, and will be about 
sixty feet high with base and curb, Before the 
war eighty thousand dollars of the fund were col- 
lected for the monument, and this amount has 
been increased by judicious investinent. 


LETTERS received in Washington from Monrovia 
announce the re-election of the Hon, Hilary R. W. 


. | Johnson as President of Liberia at the bienni 
The skating rinks and dime | crus 2° President of Liberia o the biennial 


museums proved too much for the legitimate | 


election held on May 5th. Mr. Johnson is the 
first native Liberian elevated to the Presidency of 
the republic. He was educated at Monrovia, and 
has had large experience in educational and public 
affairs. His opponent was the Rev. W. Blyden, D.D., 
who has long been active in the civil, scholastic, 
and religious affairs of Liberia. 


ALeTrer from Brussels gives some pleasant 
information concerning Empress Charlotte, the 
unfortunate widow of Maximilian of Mexico. It 
states that a marvelous improvements is. notice- 
able in her mental condition, The Empress en- 
tered her forty-sixth year on the 11th instant, 
and the physicians who have been attending her 


| have observed recently that her health has grown 


to be excellent, and that the malady which for 
years has oppressed her brain has been gradually 
disappearing. 

Mr. Bancrort’s collection of roses at Washing- 
ton is princely in its splendor, Friends have sent 
him all Old-World varieties, which, with those of 
native growth, recall the roses of which Sappho 
sang, as they hang their heads with fragrance. 
There are the Imperial Jacqueminot, the queenly 
Lamarque, roses that are of royal purple, roses 
that are white, and yellow roses that blaze like 
stars. Moss roses, tea roses, sweet-brier roses, 
climbing roses—zall varieties are represented, and 
the air is filled with an exquisite odor. Mr. Ban- 
croft passes an hour every morning among his 
floral treasures, 

Tur marriage of Princess Beatrice to Prince 
Henry of Battenberg will not, after all, be such a 
“quiet” affair as it was at first intended. In fact, 
the Queen seems to have made up her mind to 
marry off her last daughter with a great deal of 
pomp and ceremony. Her Majesty has issued or- 
ders to largely increase the invitations to the wed- 
ding : and the bridal cake, which is to be something 
extraordinary in the confectioner’s art, will weigh 
250 pounds. This huge sweet-piece is to be built 
up in three tiers, and to repose upon a pedestal of 
gold. Nomember of the royal family of Germany 
is to be invited to Princess Beatrice’s wedding. 


Hon. Joun B. Starxo, of Ohio, who was, last 
week, appointed Minister to Italy, is one of the 
leading lawyers of Cincinnati. He is a German 
by birth, and is one of the most vigorous of the 
German free-thinkers in the West. He was a 
strong anti-slavery man, and left the Democratic 
Party in 1854 on that issue. In 1872 he drifted 
back into the Democratic Party, and has since 
been one of the leading Democrats of Ohio. He 
has not been known as an active ences, 

principally — 
making during campaigns. Except on the slavery 
question, his sympathies have always been with 
the Democratic Party. He is about sixty years 
of age, and served on the Bench in Ohio for a 
number of years, 

Amona the incidents of Commencement Week 
at Princeton College was the unvailing, in the 
Marquand Chapel, of a tablet to the memory of 
Professor Joseph Henry, M.D., LL.D., who was a 
member of the Princeton College Faculty from 
1834-1848, This tablet was presented to the col- 
lege by a few friends to commemorate his valu- 
able services to science, and in particular those 
discoveries which have made the magnetic tele- 
graph possible. The tablet is the work of Mr, L. 
St. Gandens, from designs by A. Paige Brown, 
the artist and architect of New York. It is made 
of Echaillon marble, is about six feet in height, 
four in breadth, and has in the centre a life-size 
likeness which members of Dr. Henry’s family say 
is almost perfect. The speech of presentation 
was made by Mr. E, N. Dickerson, of New York. 








NEW YORK,— HON, CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
N. Y. CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
PHOTO, BY SARONY. 


HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
Tur New PRESIDENT OF THE NEW York 
CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

] ON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, who was last 
week elected President of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, to sueceed 
the late James H. Rutter, has for many years 
been identified with this great corporation as 
counsel and general adviser, and is perhaps as 
familiar with its affairs and policy as any gentle- 
sian now connected with it. His acceptance of 
the position was opposed by some of his party 
friends as likely to interfere with his promotion 
politically ; but there is no good reason why such 
a result should follow, and Mr. Depew has, per- 
haps, acted wisely in assuming the duties of an 
oftice which, in its relation to the public interests, 
is certainly not second in importance to any po- 

litical position to which he might be elevated. 
Mr. Depew is a native of Peekskill, N. Y., where 
he was born in 1834, His paternal ancestor was 
a French Huguenot, who purchased the home- 
stead farm at Peekskill over 200 years ago, and 
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this farm is still held by 
the family. His mother E: 
is a descendant from the 
brother of Roger Sher- 
man, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Mr. Depew 
gained his preparatory 
education at Peekskill, 
and then entered Yale 
College, from which he 
was graduated with high 
honors in the Class of 
‘66, and three years later 
he was admitted to the 
Bar of this State. He 
was among the first to 
identify himself with the 
Republican Party, and 
in 1861 he was elected a 
member of the Assembly 
from the Third West- 
chester District, being 
re-elected in 1862, and 
during the 
1863 he served as Chair- 
man of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
and part of the time as 
Speaker, In the Fall of 
1863 he was elected Sec- 
retary of State, revers- 
ing the majority which 
Governor Seymour had 
gained the year before, 
and carrying tie State 
by 30.000 votes. He 
made a personal canvass 
of the State in this campaign, speaking 
twice a day for six weeks, and his elo- 
quence proved strong enough to capture 
the men who had yoted for the Demo- 
cratic Party twelve months before. At 
the close of his term, as Secretary of 
State, Mr. Depew declined to be a can- 
didate again, and Secretary Seward, in 
1866, appointed him Minister. to Japan. 
He held the commission for four weeks, | 
and then resigned it, preferring to attend 
to his law business to going abroad. | 
In 1872 Mr. Depew was nominated for | 
Lieutenant - governor on the Greeley | 
ticket, and was defeated. Two years | 
later the Republican Legislature elected 
him Regent of the State University, an 
office which he still holds. He was also 
appointed one of the Commissioners for 
the building of the new Capitol at 
Albany, but he resigned this office after 
holding it for a year. In 1881 Mr. Depew 
was a candidate for United States Sena- 
tor, and he received the votes of three- 
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OHIO.— THE COURT-HOUSE AT SPRINGFIELD.— SEE PAGE 306 
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OUR ARTIST’S FIRST EXPERIENCES AMONG THE YACHTSMEN.— SEE PAGE 307. 
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OHIO.— DR. W. A. R. TENNEY, SPECIALIST, OF CINCINNATI. 


quarters of the Republican members of the Legislature for eighty- 
two days, when he withdrew. In 1884 he was asked by many 
leading Republicans to allow his name to be used in the Senatorial 
contest, but he declined, owing to the pressure of his private 
business, 

Mr. Depew has been connected with the Vanderbilt system of 
railroads since 1866, when Commodore Vanderbilt made him at- 
torney of the Harlem Road. Through the influence of William H. 
Vanderbilt Mr. Depew was promoted, in 1875, to be General Counsel 
of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad and its local 
lines. When Mr. Rutter was elected President, on the retirement of 
Mr. Vanderbilt in 1883, Mr. Depew was made Second Vice-president. 
He is a Director of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the 
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Nickel Plate, the Chicago and Northwest, and the Chicago, St. Paul, | 


Minneapolis and Omaha Railroads, 
THE LATE FRANK BENNETT, SCOUT. 
Wwe give on this page a portrait in costume of the late Frank 
' Bennett, chief of the Government Scouts in New Mexico, 
who was killed by the Apaches on May 24th last, near Rio Grande. 
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NEW MEXICO.—-THE LATE FRANK BENNETT, CELEBRATED 
SCOUT, KILLED BY THE APACHES. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— JOSEPH ALEXANDER, JR., 
RIGHT EMINENT GENERAL COMMANDER, KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, 
SEE PAGE 307. 


Bennett was the leading scout in the memorable Victorio campaign, 
and was noted for his bravery and great endurance, as shown in 
long and continuous pursuits of the savage Indians into Mexico. 
The dress in which he appears in our picture was made for and 
presented to him by the favorite squaw of the chief Victorio. 


DR. W. A. R. TENNEY. 

HE medical profession, along with many other avocations in 

life, has undergone a gradual change in respect to its system 
of cure. Once it was considered highly inconsistent with the 
dignity of the physician not to be able to formulate a cure for 
all diseases, but of late years that impression has become less 
general, and medical specialists have come to be regarded as a 
necessity, and their services are sought far and near in all im- 
portant complicated cases, While specialists have not generally 
been looked upon with favor by the profession, yet all the really 
great practitioners who have gained renown have been men who 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE NEW AQUEDUCT TUNNEL — VIEWS OF CUT NO, 9-AT SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 307, 
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gave profound study to certain systems of cure, | the total force of militia that can be depended 


or to special diseases. 

Dr. W. A. R. Tenney, of Cincinnati, is a fair 
illustration of what a physician can do when he 
enters a certain field of investigation. Thougha 
comparatively young man, he has yet achieved a 
success and distinction seldom gained after a life- 
time of practice. He early decided to give his en- 
tire attention to the treatment of diseases of the 
mucous membrane, embracing the various kinds of 
catarrh, His idea of curing the disease in all its 
wide range of varieties, formed after extensive 
study, was that a uniform remedy was an impos- 
sibility, and that no single medical preparation 
can possibly meet the infinitely diversified condi- 
tions peculiar to individual cases, but that a treat- 
ment to be successful must be adapted to the 
conditions and complications of each patient. 

The practice of Dr. Tenney is probably larger 
than that of any other physician in this country 


making « specialty of catarrh, and it arises from | 


the fact that he is a medical scientist in his treat- 
ment of that discase. He has performed some 
really wonderful cures in cases which had been 
regarded as helpless. His patients come from 
every State, and he treats them with the sani 
success as those who visit him personally, This 
he does by means of a symptom-sheet, upon which 
the necessary questions are propounded and an- 
swered, 

Dr. Tenney is ® graduate of Pulté Medical Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, and is a member of the Homao- 
pathic School of Medicine. F stands high in his 
srofession, and also in the est ation of the lead- 
lng citizens of Cincinnati, ta_.ng, as he does, a 
lively interest in its welfare. Besides being a 
member of several local societies, he was lately 
appointed upon the Advisory Board for the ex- 
penditure of $4,000,000 for street improvements 
in Cincinnati. 


DUMAS, FILS. 


You ask me of my methods of work. They are 
not very hard to describe, I always write in the 
country from six o’clock in the morning until one 
o'clock; then Tlunch, Occasionally after lunch I 
set to again for an hour, but it is very rarely that 
I do this, After lunch I generally take a long walk 
and do not touch my pen again during the day, 
Get up at six o'clock and write till one and you 
will find you have done a very great deal. Night- 
work, in my opinion, is not only suicidal but fails 
to please the public. One cannot write clearly at 
night. I am perfectly convinced that good work 
can only be accomplished by the light of day. 
The clearest writers have been those who held this 
view. Balzac worked by night, and you can feel 
night in his works, They are not clearly written, 
and you cannot sce through them, I wish J could 





upon in case of war, Thus only 153,500 men can 
be brought together. Of these, garrisons abroad 
will require 40,000 to fill them up; the arsenals 
and military ports, 18,000 regulars, even supposing 
that volunteers form the chief part of their de- 
fense, in addition to 28,000 pensioners and 30,000 
militia; the commercial ports would require, in 
addition to the volunteers, 4,000 regulars and 8,000 
militia. These, taken altogether, number 128,000. 
Taking that number from 153,000, there remains 
only 25,500 for the movable army, a force totally 
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inadequate to take the field with any prospect of | 


success against an invading foree—which 
not certainly be less than 120,000 men—or with 
which to conduct any offensive expedition into an 
enemy's country. 


THE FOUNTAIN ICE-PITCHER. 

Ir often happens that the most useful and 
needed inventions are the most simple. Some 
genius, appreciating the value of little things, 
hits upon an idea that supplies a necessity, a com- 
fort or an improvement upon past progress, and 
the world says: ‘* Why didn’t I think of that?” 
Such a device is the Fountain Ice-Pitcher, illus- 
trated in this issue of Frank Lesuie’s ILius- 
TRATED Newsparer. The American people are 
great drinkers of ice-water, and the mantfac- 
turers of pitchers have taxed their ingenuity to 
the utmost in providing a receptacle that shall 
preserve the water pure and cold. First, we had 
the double wall inclosing an air-chamber which 
largely nuilified the effect of the outer air ; then, 
air-tight valves in the spout, and lastly, an inner 
lining covered with clean white porcelain. With 
the latter improvement, ice-pitchers seemed to 
have arrived at perfection; but there still re- 
mained a difficulty to be overcome. The usual 
porcelain-lined pitcher could not be called a heavy 
utensil, but, when filled with water and ice, fair 
hands often found it inconvenient to lift in pour- 
ing. Accordingly many of them were mounted 
upon swivels, swinging forward and backward 
easily ; but, necessarily, these, although in most 
beautiful and ornamental designs, were scarcely 
practical for chamber use on account of the in- 
creased dimensions of the frame. Now comes the 
ingenious object, which will be found illustrated 
on page 312. It is of the ordinary size, but, in 
lieu of a handle for lifting, a double arch is sprung 


| gracefully over the top, one of which rests upon 


make you understand exactly what I mean. Morn- | 
| and manufactured by the Meriden Britannia Co., 


ing thoughts are always fresher, the brain is not 
encumbered, and one’s style is less labored. My 
father, who was one of the clearest writers, would 
have sooner taken a dose of poison than havi 
written at night. Tam always the first up in thi 
house, and I have never yet been able to find a 
servant to light my fire for me, [have been forced 
to see that it was set the night before, so that I 
have merely to light a match and apply it. Once I 
had a servant-girl who was rather ashamed of 


this. So she said that she would not set the fire at | 


night, but would prepare it in the morning and 
see that it was ready for me, Down she crept that 


day in creaking slippers and dressing-gown, and | 
opening the door of my room very quietly, entered | 


to find me already there hard at work. You should 
have heard that poor girl apologize ! I felt so sorry 
for her that I set to work, brought up the wood, 
and helped her to light the fire, which she did very 
speedily, Yes, day-work is the only kind of work 
I ever tried. Lamartine, Scribe and Hugo were 
all disciples of the morning. They declined to 


concentrate their thoughts in the small radius | 


of lamplight. 
suited them far better, 

I write very rapidly, and I have done myself a 
great deal of harm by publishing that fact. I was 
foolish cnough, when the ‘ Princess of Badgad” 
was produced at the Comedie Frangaise, to state 
that L wrote it in nine days, The critics came 
down upon me with a vengeance, I ean tell you, 
[n this country we must pretend that everything 
is diflicult. We can only be delivered after very 
hard labor., The French public estimate a work 
according to its seeming difticulties, 
no one in France ever dares to speak badly of 
verse. Every one cannot write verses,  Trés- 
bien! If every one cannot write verses they must 
be difficult. Ergo, they cannot be censured, Good 
logic, isn’t it? [ wrote the play of ** La Dame aux 
Camelias ” in cight days, The novel took mea 
month. 


thirteen days.  ** Le Supplice d’Une Femme,” 


The broadness of the morning sky | 


That is why | 


** Monsieur Alphonse” was the work of | 


which I wrote in lead-pencil to be quicker, took | 


me but three days. 
the manuscript of the piece and said: ‘* Make a 
play of it,” and I did it in three days, Even then 
T never worked at night, ‘* Denise” occupied me 
for three months. Iam growing older now, you 
know. ‘* Le Roi s’amuse ” 
teen days, and while I was talking, and much to the 
astonishment of my friends. 
more wonderful. In his manuscript there was 
rarely an erasure, His handwriting was perfect, 
and he wrote much faster than Ido, He used to 
say, like Racine, * My book is finished. 
more remains now but to write it.” Ah! he was 
a wonderful man, I assure you. 





ENGLAND'S ARMED FORCES. 

Fortresses are of little use—indeed, of no nse, 
unless there are troops of sufficient numerical 
strength to hold them, Unfortunately, the British 
Army, although much improved of late years, and 
although it now possesses a reserve which for- 
merly was non-existent, it is not numerically 
strong enough for the duties required of it. 
army in England and Scotland at the present 
time consists of about 59,000 regular troops not 
under orders for foreign service ; of 24,000 reg- 
war troops in Ireland, who can scarcely be 
removed from that island ; of 24,000 in foreign 
stations (exclusive of Egypt, the Soudan, and 
India) ; 60,000 in India and two West Indian 
regiments of negroes, numbering 1.700 of all 
ranks. There are also about 34,500 in the first- 


Emile de Girardin gave me | 


was written in seven- | seems impossible 


My father was much | 


Nothing | 


The | 


class reserve, and a military reserve of 26,000, | 


In case of a complication, no troops could be 
called except those in England and Scotland and 
the reserve--a total of 126,500. From this total, 
however, must be deducted all sick men and 
recruits —about 25,000—leaving only 101,500 
available for the greatest emergency. With regard 
to the militia, its establishment is 142,000, but the 
actual strength is about 107,000. Of these, 26,000 
belong to the militia reserve, already counted in 
the regular army ; absentees and deserters num- 
ber 11,000 ; recruits, 18,000 ; so that only 52,000 is 








the cover tip, while the other acts asalever. By 
moving the latter gently backward the cover tip is 
pressed downward, and by means of atmospheric 
pressure forces the water from the spout into the 
glass beneath, That is all there is to it, and so 
easily does it do the work that the smallest child 
can operate it. This great improvement for the 
comfort and convenience of the public is owned 


of Meriden, Ct., and Union Square, New York. 





FUN. 


PLAGIARISTS are a species of purloiners who filech 
the fruit that others have gathered, and then throw 
away or attempt to destroy the basket. 


‘Why do you set your cup of coffee on the chair, 
Mr. Jones?” said a worthy landlady, one morning 
at breakfast. “It is so weak, ma’am,”’ said Jones 
“T thought I would let it rest.” 

Ir being proved on a trial at Guildhall that a man’s 
name was really Inch, who pretended it was 
Lynch, ** I see,”’ said the judge: “the old proverb 
is verified in this man, who being allowed an Inch 
has taken an L.”’ 

A CLERGYMAN Was rebuked bya brother of the 
cloth, a few days ago, for smoking. The culprit re- 
plied that he used the weed moderately. ‘* What do 
you call moderately ?” inquired the other, ‘‘ Why, 
said the offender, ** one cigar at a time.”’ 

A SotemN Moment.—During the performance of 
the marriage ceremony before ‘ Monsieur le 
Maire,” the bride’s fancy was tickled by a sudden 
droll inspiration, and she burst out laughing. 
“You are now getting married,” said the Maire ; 
“it is not a time to laugh!” 

Sue Wii. Jow His Cuurcn. here is some- 
thing that has preyed heavily on my mind ever 
since our engagement, dear,” he said, ** but I am 
almost afraid to tell you of it.” “‘ What is it, 


May . Lh . Lad 
George ? 


son 


*the young woman asked, anxiously. 
am a somnambulist.”” ‘* Oh, is that all?’ she ex- 
claimed, with a sigh of relief. [have always been 
a Baptist myself, but of course when we are made 
one J shall expect to attend your church.” 


ABANDONED CASES, 


A COMPARATIVELY large number of cases which 
are being so suecessfully treated by Compounp 
OXYGEN are What are known as abandoned or 
“desperate? cases—many of them a class which 
no physician of any school would undertake to 
cure. They are, in fact such as have run the gaunt- 
let of erper iments within le re quiar schools of medi- 
cine and of quackery without. until between diseases 
and drugs the patient is reduced to the saddest and 
most deplorable condition, and one Jor which relief 
No treatment can be subjected 
to a severer test than is offered by these cases, 
The marvel is that Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, of 1109 
Girard St., Philadelphia, can effect a cure in so 
many instances. If you need the help of such a 
treatment, write for information in regard to its 
nature and action, and it will be promptly sent. 


“You may say what 


FEMININE PERSPICACITY. 
you like, mother; George no longer loves me. 
* But, child, how did you get that silly notion into 
your head? “Oh, very simply, and only too 
quickly! When he takes me home, nowadays, he 
always chooses the shortest road!’ 


“SumMER Homes AND RAMBLES ON THE PicturR- 
ESQUE Erte” is the very comprehensive title of 
the Summer excursion-book just issued by the Pas 
senger Department of the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad. The work is almost sump- 
tuous in lithograph covers of many colors, in fine 
wood-engravings, and beautiful letter- press. Its 
information is full, accurate, and well classified, 
so that any reader may find, without delay, just 
where his tastes will be most fully gratified. The 
attractions of Rockland, Orange, Ulster, Sullivan, 
Delaware, and the counties beyond, traversed by 
the picturesque Erie, have proved for many years 
permanent and superior, and each season seems 
only to establish more firmly their popularity. The 
Summer train-service of the Erie is excellent in all 
its details, and special attention is paid to the com- 
fort, the convenience and the interests of its pa- 
trons. ‘*SummEeR Homes.”’ a pretty magazine of 96 
pages, may be had for the asking from any of the 
principal ticket-offices of the Erie in New York or 
Brooklyn, or of John N. Abbott, General Passen- 
ger Agent. ee 

Dr. Jounson remarked that a habit of looking on 
the best side of every event is better than a thou- 
sand pounds a year. When Fénélon‘s library was 
on fire, ‘‘ Heaven be praised !” he exclaimed, “ that 
it is not the dwelling of some poor man !”” 


would | 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DysSPEPSIA. 

Dr. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, Ohio, says: ‘‘I have 
used it in dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If 
there is deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing 
affords more relief, while the action on the nervous 
system is decidedly beneficial.” 


HOW TO CURE INSOMNIA. 

Wuat can be more distressing than to toss round 
in bed when the eyelids ought to be closed in re- 
freshing sleep? Yet this is what thousands of peo- 
jle do every night. Here is a simple cure: Buy 
rom your id 
Pure Matt Wuisky, and take a little before re- 
tiring. It is absolutely pure, and a wholesome 
tonic, leaves no baneful after-effects, as it does 
not contain any fusel-oil. 

A nuspanp telegraphed his wife: ‘‘ What have 
you for breakfast, and how is the baby?” The an- 
swer came: “ Buckwheat cakes and the measles.” 


THE NATURES OF FIRE 

Anp the human body are such that the latter can- 
not escape ruin in close proximity to the former. 
Hence the instant warning of intense pain when 
fire approaches too near for safety. No sane per- 
son would deliberately neglect the warning. And 
yet the comparatively slight pains in the right side, 
shoulders, back and chest, the light.dry cough, the 
listless weakness, which are not the less surely 
warnings of the approaching agonies of established 
consumption, are allowed unobstructed progress, 
when Dr. Pierce’s ‘GOLDEN MEpiIcaAL Discovery” 
would surely dispel the fearful danger. Take it in 
time. 





Do not go to the country without a bottle of 
Anoostura Birrers to flavor your soda and lemon- 
ade, and keep your digestive organs in order. Be 
sure it is the genuine ANGosturaA of world-wide 
fame, and manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. Si1z- 
GERT & Sons. 


THE PEOPLE’S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 


BuRNeETT’s CocoatneE has been sold in every civ- 
ilized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing 
in the world 

BuRNeETT’s FLavoninG Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and the best. 


Lunpporea’s PerFumeE, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


WHO WILL BE THE NEXT PRESIDENT ? 
Is AN important question to every citizen of the 
United States ; but far more essential is the know 
ledge how to live our life as the Great Creator in- 
tended. That knowledge is imparted in Dr. Pierce's 
“Common Sense Medical Adviser’’— nearly 1,000 
pages and about 300 illustrations 
Wor.p’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL AssociaATION, Buffalo, 
N.Y., and sent, on receipt of one dollar and fifty 
cents, to any address. 


‘Lone ago,” says the NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 
‘*Baron Liebig made himself famous for discover 
ing beef extract, and now the Liebig Company is 
again successful in its combination of beef, coca, 
rare old sherry and iron, forming Liebig Co.’s Coca 
Beef Tonic, a valuable remedy for those debilitated 
or afflicted with indigestion, liver complaints, 
asthma, shattered constitutions, or biliousness.” 


Reep & CaRNRICK’s Soprum Hypocn.oritEe.—Re- 
commended by the Public Health Association as 
superior and least expensive of all disinfectants 
and germicides. Cholera, Diphtheria, Fevers, Ma- 
laria, ete., prevented by its use. Sold everywhere. 
Send for pamphlet. Rerp & CARNRICK, 182 Fulton 
Street, New York. aan 

OFFENSIVE breath vanishes with the use of Dr. 
Sace’s CATARRH REMEDY. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mrs. Wrinstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Her Majesty’s Favorite, 


OSMETIC GLYCERIKE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THE ROYAL BRITISH COMPANY 


——or—— 
Ciiemists and Perfumers, 
AND AS SUPPLIED TO 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
Her Grace ‘lie Duchess of Roxburgh, 


The Marchioness of Tweedale, The Marchioness of | 


Waterford, The Countess of Ilchester, The 
Countess of Dufferin, Mrs. Gladstone, 
Mrs. Cornwallis West, Senora Diaz, 
wife of the President of Mexico, 
and the ladies of the highest 
Court circles. 





For the Toilet and Complexion. Keeps the Skin 
soft and delicate and free from disfiguring crup- 
tions. Modifies and checks wrinkling. Guaranteed 
free from harmful ingredients. Price One Dollar, 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N. Y. (Depot, 38 Murray 
Street), Sole American Agents. 


t®~ Also of Druggists, Fancy Goods Dealers, etc. 





“on RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Gravel, Diabetes. The Vegetal Salicylates, cel- 
ebrated French cure (within 4 days). Only harmless 
specifics proclaimed by science. Box, $1. Book and 
references free. L. PARIS, only agent, 102 W. 14th 
St., N.Y. Branch, 303 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





First Prize Medal, Manufacturer of 
Vienna, C.WEIS, { Meerschaum Pipes, 


187%. gmokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free, 


399 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factories,69W alker St.,and Vienna, 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sale. 





ruggist or grocer a bottle of Durry’s | 
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THE SKIN Birth 


é and Sealp of 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and Inflam- 
mation, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, 


For CLEANSING 


Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seald Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CutTicura, 
the great Skin Cure, and Curicura Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CuTicura 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 
Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; REsoLvENT, $1. 
PotrreR DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston. 
{2 Send for *‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


WEST END HOTEL, 


LONC BRANCH. 
COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT 


WILL OPEN JUNE 6; HOTEL, JUNE 20. 
D. M. & W. E. HILDRETH. 
New York Office, No. 52 Broadway, 


SICK HEADACH 


Positively Cured 
these Little Pills, 

They also relieve Di 
tress froin Dyspepsia ° 














fect remedy 

ness, Nausea, Drowsi 
ness, Bad Taste in th 
Mouth, Coated Tongue 
iP ain in the Side, &. 


They regulate the Bow: 
1s and prevent Consti 
ion and Piles. The smallest and easiest to take 
ly one pilla dose. 40inavial, Purely Ve 
etable. Price 25 cents, 6 visls by mail for$1, 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 
14 by all Drugvists. 








NEW MUSIC! 


with your address 


Send two-cent postage-stamp 
Address, 


for our latest catalogue. 


‘HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 





| 


| $1 per bottle; six for $5. R. 


“Sun Building,” 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 


WEBER 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic 
purity of tone, great durability. 
and singing quality. 





A fine selection of all styles always on hand. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, cor. W. 16th Street. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 





27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
i bral congestion, etc. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreeable 
to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 

This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 

T. BELLCHAMBERS, 


, Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 





317 Sixtuo AveENuF. NEw YORK. 





ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Motu AND FRECKLE 
Lotion. it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PrerRny’s 
CoMEDONE AND Pimple REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 

BRENT Goon & Co., 57 Murray St., 
New York 





york. 


Dr. WY oung’s Fatent Electric Belts 
A sure cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility, Dyspep- 
sia, Rheumatism, 
Weakness of Body & 
Mind, ete. Write for 
Pamphlet on Manly 
Vigor, free. 

Dr. L. Youne, 260JHudson St., near Canal St., N.Y, 





"HEALTH RESTORER” 
‘TRADE MARK 


—FZ 
ax J 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





The Fight 


against that feeling of indolence and de- 
common to every one in the 


bility, 


spring and summer months, is of no avail 
without the aid of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
By its use, impurities are expelled from 
the blood, and new life is infused into the 


veins. 
the digestive 
C. A. Wheeler, Hotel Clifford, 
Mass., says: 
Sarsaparilla, taken in the spring, 
feel well 
C. J. 
bridgeport, Mass., says: 


Boston 


It stimulates dnd strengthens all 
and assimilative organs. 


, 


““A few bottles of Ayer’s 
make me 
and strong the whole year.” 
Bodemer, 145 Columbia st., Cam- 
“T have gone 


through terrible suffering from dyspepsia; 
but I have cured myself, and saved a 
great deal of money in doctors’ bills, by 


the use of 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla.” It will help you. 


Renewed 


strength and vigor follow the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mys. Ann H. Farns- 
worth, a lady 79 years old, So. Woodstock, 
Vt., writes: “After suffering for weeks 
with prostration, I procured a bottle of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I had 
taken half of it my usual health returned.” 
Thos. M. McCarthy, 36 Winter st., Lowell, 
Mass., writes: ‘*I have been troubled, for 
years, with nervousness, and pains about 
my heart, especially in the morning. I 
also suffered greatly from debility. I hove 
been cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
am now able to do very hard work.” 
Henry H. Davis, Nashua, N. H., writes: 
**T have found relief from that feeling of 
languidness, prevalent during the spring, 
by taking Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 





I have taken it for years.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


For sale by all druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





— Building Felt, 
Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Desc riptive Price Lists Free, 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 
175 Randolph St., Chicaro; 170 N, 4th St., Philadel>! 


T ‘ ‘ y lA 
KNICKERBOUKER TRUST CO., 
NO. 234 5TH AVE., CORNER 27TH ST. 
Trust funds, estates, etc., manage d on moderate 
terms, and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 
State depository ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfe r 
agen of corporations, States or municipalities. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECh. 
BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY or other 
valuables to rent at $10 per annum and Wee ard, in 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAI 
Special banking and coupon- cones for a 
Office Ramo 9 A.M. to4 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. EL DRIDGE, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BRO WN, Secretary. 
DIKECTORS: 
Jos. S. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W. T. Mali, 
Chas. 7. Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob’t G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins, Andrew H. Sands, 
Cc. T. Cook, Harry B. Hollins, Jas. M. W aterbury, 
Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Welling, 
Gen. George J. Magee, Hon. Ira Davenport, 
I. Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 


Address T. 8S. PAGE, No. 128 East 26th St., 


Sle ~ tH PENS. 











NESS and how I cure it, by one who was 
for 28 years. A successful home treatment. 
New York. 





q PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, , 238, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


GUNTHER’S”: 7 


F. GUNTHER, 
A sampleorder by express 


Confectioner, 
of the tinest candyin America 


CHICAGO. 
will besentto any addressfor 
$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up 
in ‘handsome h suite ~~ 
for presents. Try itonce. 


[Reters toa toallC hic AZO. J 
LYON & HEALY, # 
State & Monroe Sts., — P 
Will send you their e 
BAND CATALOCUF / 
for 1835, 140 pages, 300 engravings 
of Insteuments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, 
tands, Drum Mayjor’s Staffs and 
Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
Materials, also includes Instruction and 
= Exercises for Amateur Bands; and a Cat-, 
alogue of choice band music. mailed fran. 


PURE, WHOLESOME & ENTERTAINING, 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


What is Said about It. 


































“The magazine improves with each number.”— 
The Interior, Chicago. 


“The contents are invariably the choicest class 
of reading.”’—Canadian Statesman. 

“This magazine is one of the cleanest and bright- 
est published.”—Steubenville (Ohio) Gazette. 


“For family reading this magazine is admirably 
adapted.” — Canada Presbyterian. 


*““We can commend this magazine to the public.”’ 
—Richmond Daily Whig. 


“Each issue of the magazine increases its popu- 
larity.” —Providence (R. I.) Press. 
i “Certainly the best publication of its kind that 


we see. aa Carolina Presbyterian, Wilming- 
ton, N 


Sold by all newsdealers. Single copy, 25 cents; 
$2.50a year, postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 





copy, 10 cts. 





{ poems, and a miscellany embracing a large variety 





2 Views, 25 Gents. 


To introduce our Views of the 


Yellowstone Park and Northern Pacific 


We will mail as samples Two Stereoscopic Views 
and Illustrated Catalogue for 25c, 
in stamps. 


F. J. HAYNES, Fargo, D. T. 
Largest Collection in the West. 


Offic ial Photographer Northern Pe icific Railroad. 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


eee a 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


Has been established for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and is universally regarded as the leading 
pictorial paper of the country, and without a rival 
as regards the artistic excellence of its illustra- 
tions and the variety and brightness of the con- 
tents. It is a faithful illustrated record of the 
current events of the day—political, social, scien- 
tific and commercial; and replete with entertain- 
ment and instruction. It contains, besides the 
domestic and foreign news of the week, editorials, 
serial and short stories, personal gossip, amusing 
cartoons, etc., etc. 

Published every Wednesday, price 10 cents. An- 
nual subscription, $4, postpaid. Specimen copy, 5c. 











Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


Is the cheapest, most comprehensive and attractive 
of the monthly magazines. Its success has been un- 
precedented, and is alike due to the excellence of 


| the literary and artistic departments, and to the 


vast amount of interesting, entertaining and in- 
structive matter it contains. The best living writers 
contribute to it; every department of literature is 
represented, so that all tastes are gratified and all 
classes of readers derive entertainment and instruc- 
tion. 128 quarto pages; over 100 engravings embel- 
lish each number, together with a handsome chromo 
frontispiece. 

Published on the 15th of every month, price 25 
cents, or $3.00 per annum, postpaid. Specimen 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 
T. De Witt TaumaceE, D.D., Editor. 


The cheapest Sunday magazine in the world; its 
merits have secured for it an immense circulation, 
and receive the warmest commendations of the re- 
ligious and secular press. Pure and healthy in tone 
and teaching, strictly non-sectarian, it inculcates 
principles of morality and virtue, and presents the 
truth in its most attractive forms. There are in- 
teresting serials, short stories, adventures, essays, 


of subjects. 

Published on the 10th of every month. Price, 
single copy, 25 cents; annual subscription, $2.50 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours, 


A monthly periodical, containing literature of the 
most pleasing character—tales, narratives, adven- 
tures, poetry, etc., etc. Every story is complete in 
each number, and the pages abound with beautiful 
engravings and exceedingly delightful and enter- 
taining reading. A pleasant hour can always be 
passed in its company. 

Price 15 cents a copy; annual subscription, $1.75, 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


oi 
Frank Leslie’s Budget 
Contains humorous and sparkling stories, tales of 
heroism, adventares and satire. A most entertain- 
ing publication of 96 quarto pages, filled with in- 


teresting and most entertaining reading—a most | 


delightful traveling companion. 

handsomely illustrated. 
Published monthly, price 20 cents. 

scription, $2.25, postpaid. 


It is profusely and 


Annual sub- 
Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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INDIAN HARBO 


HOTEL, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


(ON THE SOUND). 


Elegant in all its Appointments. 


Open from June 22d to October, 


kixhty (80) acres of lawn and shade-trees. One 
half-mile drive to station, covered by shade-trees 
on grounds connected with Hotel. 

Buiidings located on a bluff, with covered porches 
and water-frontage of over 1,200 feet. 

Parlors 120 feet in length, e le gantly furnished. 

Kitchens in detached buildings. 

Orchestra, morning and evening. 

Lawn Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Fishing, etc. 

Additional Express Trains this season from 
Grand Central Depot. Time, 46 minutes. 

Steamboat “ River go ™ id from Market St., 
3:15; and 33d St., E. R., 

To YACHTSMEN. wae lights in position. Best 
anchorage on the Sound. 

Charts on application. 


MATTHEWS & DE VINE, Proprietors. 


j ITH cB % 


You can secure a whole 5 per cent. 


Tmperial Austrian 1000, Government Bond 


ISSUE of 186¢ 

These bonds are shares in an Austrian Govern- 
ment loan, and are guaranteed by the Imperial 
Gove rae nt and redeemed in drawings TWICE 
ANNUALLY, until each bond is redeemed with at 
least 0 per cent. over its face value. A pare of the 
interest on the whole loan is distributed in pre- 
miums ranging from 120 florins to 60,000 florins 
among the holders of bonds redeemed in each 
. pgm The bonds also bear interest at the rate 
> per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, 

vey bond is entitled to 

TWO DRAWINGS ANNUALLY, 

Until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
larger or smaller premium. Every bond must 





draw one of the following premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS: 
Premiums. Florins. Florins, 
2 ( 60,000 _ 120,000 
2 @ 10,000 _ 20,000 
2 @ 5,000 — 10,000 
4 @ 2,000 — 8,000 
30 @ 1,000 _ 30,000 
60 @ 200 _ 12,000 
4, 120 — 576,000 
Together 4,900 premiums, amounting to 776,000 
Florins. The next redemption 


takes place on the 


FIRST OF AUCUST, 


And every bond bought of us on or be A the ist 
of August is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS, 
and inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawing. Balance payable in monthly in- 
stalments. 

oie. aetem, circulars, or any other information, 


“INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


160 Fulton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874, 

(> The above Government Bonds are not to be 
compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 
decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not con- 
flict with any of the laws of the United States. 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in the English Frank Leslie's. 





FAC-SIMILE, FOR SHAVING. 


The Genuine Yankee Soap. 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
ness and perma- 
nence of its lather, 
Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
a ° ho ne skin. 
standard forqualit 
— cAMeTE UO ECTS, a in the U. 8 Navy. 
- Has been counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
avoid imitations. 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. 
EJ.B,W TLLIAMS CO” eS. {2 Cents. 
Formerly Wittiame & Buos., , Manchester, 1840. 











HOW TO WIN AT CARDS, DICE, &c. 
A Sure t THING?! ! Sent Fr ree to 
An eI manufactore and ep 
Sonstantiy on hand every article used by 
the sporting fraternityto WIN with in 
games of chance. Sen for ed pee 
elrcular. Address, 
65 and 67 Nassau Street, iow Tork City. 


FU ‘‘PIANO & ORGAN PLAYED AT SIGHT," |F 
E| WITHOUT INSTRUCTION, FOR COMPLETE SYSTEM SEND STAMP, lE 
E 


Address NEW YORK MUSIC CO., P. O. Box: 170. !E 


HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 






















Packages, 25ce. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N.Del.Ave.,Phila.,Pa. 


GRAND OFFER! 


A COPY OF THE 


INAUGURATION NUMBER 
Fraik Leslic’s Tilustrated Newspaper, 


Containing full illustrations of the 


INAUGURATION OF GROVER CLEVELAND, 


Portraits of the Cabinet, and a 


Portrait of General Grant, 


The largest, finest and most characteristic one 
éver published (from a recent photo), printed on 
very heavy paper, suitable for framing, size 14x20, 


FOR [5 cts. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


Good News 
LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful ¢ hina tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25. This is the greatest fadue -ement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 9c. When orde ring, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or English Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea C ompany in the business. 
The sepetetion of our house requires no comment. 
N. B.—We have just imported some very fineW HITE 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we give 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up. 
wards. For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACOMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK, 


Tony Pastor’s Theatre, 
THE COMEDY ICE-BOX. 


DAN'L SULLY'S CAPITAL PRIZE 


Mr. HARRY MORRIS 
AND A COMP ANY OF COMEDIANS. 














PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELCUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade 


A ANY man 
or woman Y 
making 
less than 
« $40 per week should investi- 


gate our easymoney-making 
business. We can put you on the right track if you will 
let us, and will cheerfully send a $2 package of best sell- 
ing goods free to persons who mean business. No Boys. 
No postals. Address. Hs B, Merrill & Co., Chicago 











12 “DAISY” Embossed Cards for scrap-books with 
our 48-page illustrated annual, mailed for 4 cts. 
in stamps. AETNA CARD CO., Box 2 724, New ’ York. 








NOW THYSELF! HEAL 
— richly illustrated, 
Address N, E 


THYSELF : Valuable 
and seli-cure sent free, 
. Mep, Inst., 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


BEST TRUSS EV ER i USE DI 


ssaprowe d Elastic 
E LASTI a 
ya U s 











uss. Worn night 
and day. Positively 
y c ures Rupture, Sent 
by mail everywhere. 

Write forfull descript- 
gy i circulars to the 


NEW YORK ELASTIC 


TRUSS CO0., 
744 Broadway, N.Y. 


HEALTH and VICOR 


when impaired from any cause can be rapidly and 
“— HE -Y the use of an entir A new remedy 


from Spain. me stomach drugging or humbug ap- 
pliances. All who have been deceived, betrayed or 
defrauded by quacks are earnestly rogue sted to 
write to us for fuil information. VON GRAEF 
OUMPANY, 59 Park Place, New York City. 
LADIES! Inclose 10c. 
(stamps) for particulars! 


BEAU : [FUL w;eo ete., io 


sealed letter by return of Elegant Tollet 
Requlsites! How to Be ally =, Adorn the Complexion! 
Remove Wrinkles! Flesh-Worms! Black-Heads! Freckles! 
Pimples! Tan! and Pock-Marks! Adipo-Malene develops the 
Bust! Non-injurious! Corpua-Lean reduces superfluous 
flesh = to 15 lbs. a month! Po uko- 
Lentine cures all Womb Diseases an emale Complaints! 
ME PAPER and mention the article wanted! 


ay Ry EN! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s method without in- 
jurious, tormenting trusses; no operation or re- 
striction from labor: thousands have been cured 
during the past thirty- five years ; abundant refer- 
ences given. Descriptive book, 10 cents. Office, 
251 Broadway. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its u 
Lend of cases of the worst kind and of long canting 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on cabnaioenns, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O, address. DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


WEA NERVOUS MEN 


Perfect restoration to “Perfect restoration to fll 

health and vigor without 

Stomach Deugging, assured to all who suffer 

from Nervoes and Physical Debility, Diseases 

of the Kidneys, etc., by the Marston Bolus. 

Varicocele cured without surgery. Treatise and 
testimonials free 


























DR. H. TRESKOW, 46 West 14th St. 


» New York. 


a 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUST BAT TED NE 'WSPAPER, — 





[The iia not being — Uncle Sam shows Miss Liberty the sights of New York.] 


Unc.» Sam ‘eo is 





SILVER PLATED WARE, 


Meriden, Conn., and 
Union Square, N. ¥. 


Buckeye Engine 


Srnaenny, the finest street in: America!” 






FOUNTAIN ICE- PITCHE ER. oe Page B10. nee / 


okeye Engine Co.| Paillard? 


SALES OFFICES AT 


Ioston, New York, Chicago. 


THE BUCKEYE ENGINE, 


From 10 to 1,000 Horse Power. 
Highes Economy of Fuel, Perfect Regulation, and 








High-grade Material and Workmanship - ARE THE BEST. 


Guaranteed. 





They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 
dealers the world over. Rend 3 2 cents for circular. 
M. J. PAILLARD & co., 680 Broad 


ISD USE meta eke || way. New York City, 


J H. Bonnell & Co. ‘ae = SOLD! by siiaihertears a W Be. eater 





tre =— Aa NOT 








arta ta ORm 





Se ce. J. S. _BIRCH RCH & CO. 38 Dey St., N.Y. 








FOR OFFICE. 


Length, 5 ft. ; extreme height, 40 in, 





WOOTON DESKS. 


WITH 


REVOLVING 
CASES 


~Ae 


‘ae uO4 = 





ENDS. ; 
Length, 52 inches ; height, 43 inches. 


We apply this principle to a great variety of desks. For particulars and prices 


send 5-cent stamp to 


HAYNES, SPENCER & CO., Richmond, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Both sent to any part 


will be promptly returned. 


crimp or curl the hair, be 


esting description of 


»w sold and well 
not the world, and 


THE PA 


50 


CENTS EACH, < 
POSTPAID. \g 


GREAT 
ANNOYANCE 


has been caused to all people using tooth brush \ 
es, by the bristles coming out inthe mouth, The 
Pall Mall Electric Association of Lon. { 
don now take pleasure in introducing tothe Am- 
erican public a Tooth Brush which they guaran- 
tee free from this troublesome defect, com- 
mon to all other Tooth Brushes. 
The bristles are inserted in the handle bya 
vatented process, which renders it simp- 
ty impossible for them to come 
out in use. In addition to this, 
the handle of the Brush is made ofa 
newly invented material permanent- 
ly charged with an el -ctro-mag- 
netic current,which acts without, 
any shock immediately upon 
the nerves and tissues of the 
mouthand gums. Theact of 
brushing causes this current 
to flow into the nerve cells 
and roots of the teeth, and 
like water poured upon 
a plant, it invigorates 
and vitalizes ever 
part.arresting decay, 
vuilding up and 
restoring the nat- 
ural whiteness of 
the enamel, and 
quickly produc 
ing healthful, 
rosy color to 
the gums. 


OF LO 








































The h 
tifully 
not affected 
pervious to 





bone handles. 





Y the quick benefits follow 










ufacture of artificial teeth. 
These articles are sold by 











address 
Mention this naner. 








SOMETHING NEW! 

Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Curler 
* Tooth Brush, 


of $1.00. 
And if not perfectly satisfactory in every case, the money 
Ladies A Gentlemen who wish to quickly bang, 
ard or moustache by a new 


inethod, or to possess sound, white teeth and rosy 
gums, are invited to read the brief but inter- 


me. Scott's Electric Appliances are 


ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


ENGLAND. 


is strong, beau. 


yy forever free from that unpleas- 
ant, musty odor exuding from wet 


THE ROYAL DENTAL SOCIETY OF 
P ENGLAND testify in the strongest terms as to 


and many experts in dentistry declare it to be the 
greatest invention in dental appliances since the mar 


all Druggists and Faney Goods 
Dealers; but if you cannot get them conveniently, remit us the 
price by Draft, Check, Money, Post Office Order, or Stamps, at our A 
risk, and they will be promptly sent to any address postpaid. 

(Either Sex) Wanted for Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Elee 


‘ACENTS ! tric Corsets, Belts, Electric Hair, Flesh and Tooth 


Y Grushes and Insoles. No Risk. Quick Sales, 


G. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





of the World on rec aan 






these new inventions. 


known In every part 
are guaranteed by 


LLIMALL 


NDON, 


CENTS EACH, 
POSTPAID. 








LONDON ASSOCIATION 


now offer to the American public their new 
Electric Hair, Beard and Moustache 
Curler. It is a handsome article, nickel-plat 
ed, with an ebonized bandle, and it should oc 
cupy a placein the toilet of every lady and 
ge sntle man in America. 
sy its aid the hair, beard or moustache 
can be curled in any desired style in from 
one to two minutes. For ladies it ee: 
duces the * Langtry Style, the “Patti 
Bang,’ the “Montegue Curl,’ * and any 
other form desired by ladies wearing 
their hair in the fashionable “loose 
and fluffy” mode. Those who wear 
crimps or other forms of false hair 
will find this Electric Curler a 
very useful article. Itdoes not 
break off and ruin the hair 
like the ordinary crimping 
process, ond in wet or hot 
weather it works as quick- 
ly asin cold. For curl- 
‘ing the Mousta¢he or 
Beard ina moment it 
has no cqual, while 
it is so simple in its 
Spnseinen Saasene 
one can use it 
properly the first 
time. Direc- 
tions accom 
pany cach 
one, 





andle 


polished, 
by acids, im- 
moisture, and 
























ing the use of this Brush, : 













Satisfaction guaranteed. For Terms 
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te oneness abe 


HORSMANS 


CELEBRATED 





TENNIS 


ACE BTS. 


** Brighton,” ‘‘ Casino,” “ Elberon,” ‘‘ Championship ” 
and ‘‘ Berkeley” are superior to any other Rackets in the 


roarket. The above illustration represents the New Racket, ‘‘ BRIGHTON,” which is wnercedled 


Send stamp for Tennis and Bicycle Catalogue. 


E. 1. HORSMAN, 


80 and 82 t William St., New York 





Statue of ‘Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
constructionof the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this 
great work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have prepared 
a miniature Statuette sia inches 
in height—the statue broiuzed; 
pedestal nickel-silvered—which 
they are now delivering to sub- 
scribers throughout the United 
States at ONE DOLLAR EACH, 

This attractive souvenir and 
mantel or desk ornament is a 
perfect fac-simile of the model 
furnished by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal, 
Zavelve inches high, at Five Dollars 
Each, deliverec 

Address, w ith remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 

American Committee of the 

Statue of Liberty, 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 








UBBER STAMPS; best made. Immense cat'l'g free 
to ag'ts. The G. A. Harper Mfg. Co., Clevel 1,0. 








DUFFY'S 


PURE 
MATT 


WHISKEY, 


THIS WHISKEY SHOULD BE FOUND ON 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. ENTIRELY FREE FROM FUSEL OIL. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED.—Many Druggists 
Malt Whiskey in stock, attempt to palm off 


being of an inferior grade and adulterated, pays them a larger profit. 


ASK FOR DUFFY’S PURE MALT WHISKEY, AND TAKE NO OTHER 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUCCISTS AND GROCERS. 


Send us your address and we will mail book containing valuable information. Sample Quart Bottles 
sent to any address in the United States (East of the Rocky Mountains), securely packed in plaii 
case, Express charges prepaid on receipt of $1.2G, or Six Bottles sent for BS.OO 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY CO.. Baltimore. Md., U.:S. A. 


Selling Agents for New York, P. SCHERER & CO., 11 Barclay Street. 














ameeew FOOD) 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York. 


R. U. AWARE 

" THAT 

GY Ww 2 . F e 

7g Lorillard’s Climax Plug 
Sean™ Bearing a red tin tag, that Lorillard’s 

Rose Leaf fine-cut, that Lorillard’s 

Navy Clippings, and that Lorillard’s Snuffs are 

the be st and cheapest, quality considered ? 


LOVELY CARD Assorted, Hidden Name 
& Chromos, with a pre tty 

50-page Autograph Album, and two $5 Prize 
Puzzles, all postpaid for 14e. Send a club 

of 4, and we will print you a pac kage frec. 

Order at once! (Agents’ samples only 4c.) 

| HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


Pneumonia, 
Consumption, 
Dyspepsia ane 
Wasting Diseases. 


Positively Relieved and Nature 
assistedin restoring Vital powers 


THE SIDEBOARD OF EVERY FAMILY 














and Grocers who do not have Duffy’s Pure 
oncustomers, whiskey of their own bottling, which 











